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rOREUORD 


A {^reat drama is the fairest flower of a great age of a 
■eat country for it is the thing of beauty that bridges 
ic creative genius of man and God It is the apex of 
itcrature From the point of view of literary art it is 
he most difficult form to achieve for the «ocial is the 
nost potent instrument of national life 
^ The creative artists who create such dramas to use 
llilton s words are — 

In chorus or iambic teachers best 
Of monl prudence with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts while they treat 
f Of fate and chance and change in human life 
High actions and high passions best descnbing 

^schjlus the father of tragic poetry in Greece born 
in c 523 B C carried the drama to its utmost bounds 
Creative faculty has never expressed on a more majestic 
Scale than m him 

But long before the Greek Arjans developed drama — 
even in Rg \ edic times — the Aryans in India had evolved 
form of drama characteristically Indian Bhasa is the 
oldest known master of drama whose vvoiks have come 
[down to us He flourished according to our author,- 
between the 5th and the 4th century before Christ a 
conclusion with which I agree He represents this form 
of creative art at its best in the age when the power and 
c ilture of India were growing under the first empire 
lof I ataliputra 



There are no doubt (andantental differences as the 
author points out between the drama of India and of 
ancient Greece The Greej». dramatist thrilled men with 
awe and wonder his Indian contemporara moved them to 
emotion*! the cubdued tone^ of which were inspired bj a 
world m harmonj with Dharma But the dramatist in 
both countries was a great educator and refiner of 
national life 

Bha«a lacked the perfection of Kalidasa but his range 
was wider He could crack a joke or shed a tear could 
be funous or 1 eroic with equal ea e The characters 
which he delineated tanged from kings to burglars from 
goddesses to monkex* Hi» characters hate not the 
etherealised quality of Kalidasa The\ are straight 
forward human beings \a«a\ada(taishuman ^akuntala 
ideal And if dialogue is the soul c/ drama Bhasa h'>s 
a superior technique of the two 

With this toluine begins a new sene of Bharatija 
\idja Stud es published bj the Bhavan m order to 
present different aspects of Indian culture in a fonn 
which appeals to the orduiery reader The author is a 
great student of Bhasa His larger work on Bhasa is a 
scholarly study of the poet and hi> works but in thi^ 
tolume he has within a «hort comjjass precented the 
subject wnth great skill And I ha\ e no doubt it mil help 
to throw light on one of the most interesting facets of 
of Indian culture 


K AI AICNSHi 



PREFACE 


The present publication owes its origin to the suggest- 
ion of Shn K M Munshi, President, Bharatiya Vidji 
Bha\an that I should write a book on Bhasa for the 
general reader and the Universit> student With that 
aim m view, I have presented a critical study, from 
various aspects, of the wwks of Bliasa and the Bhasa 
Problem 

The book is divided into seven chapters followed by 
Select Bibliography and Index Beginning' with Rgvedic 
Age, the first chapter supplies a ‘historical and cultural 
retrospect’ bringing the story down to the period of 
Candragupta Maurya in which Bhasa flourished ” Bhasa 
“tnd his w orks ' forms the next chapter, in which particulars 
have been supplied about Bhlsa’s works as gathered from 
literary material and about his life as inferred from his 
works and after giving an introductory sketch about the 
origin of Sanskrit Drama and its ten types common 
authorship of the thirteen plays has been proved The 
fhird chapter gives the plots of the plays and the ne\t 
chapter, the largest in the book, makes a critical srudy of 
these plays from various aspects Sources of the plays, 
sentiments characterization, descnptions and narrations, 
alamkaras and subhasilas, metncs, style and dialogues, 
^alyaiasira and Playhouse Nandi and Bharatavakya, 
^ysa and tragedy, anthology verses Bhasa and Kalidasa, 
v's influence, Curudaila and Mfcchakaltka, Kerala 
fflce and Cakyars, and Yajiiaphalam and Bhasa are 
i-dfierent topics considered illustrated with quotations 



(IX) 


making for i dull and pedantic presentation to the genera! 
reader no important topic has been omitted from the 
footnotes No uild statements or generalizations that 
cannot be documented lia\e l»ccn made in the book 
I’fccision and accurac\ 1 a'cbcen the watchwords through 
out For the vakc ol comcmence footnotes ha\c been 
collected logcti er and giaen at the end of tlic book hor 
further and detailed stiidj readers are referred to mj 
earlier l>ook IlhisaA Study where all topics ha\c been 
dealt witli c\haustucl> and with a complete and thorough 
irraj of footnote': The pre cut work f owcaer is not a 
mercstimmira or re«umi of m\ earlier work though the 
matern! is Uic same the presentation and method arc 
<]uitc different iti botli books 

It IS with feelings of deep <orrov. that 1 lecord here 
(he help that I received for this book from m> revered 
Curu the late Dr % S Sukthaskar Not onl^ did he 
read and approve of mv t>pcd cop> but also made a few 
■"Uggcstion^ He was pleased with the pnnting d the 
book of which he saw 112 page^ and he liked the idea of 
placing the footnotes at the end It is indeed a matter of 
great micfortunc for me to find that he did not live to «eL 
the completion of mj book 1 hi\e also to thank m\ 
revered friend Prof H D \ el ankar of the \\d on College 
V'ho carcfull> went through the whole tjpe “script and 
made a number of valuable «tu"gCal»on^ relating both to 
he text and notes in the pre'^ent book I am greatlv 
ndebted to him for troubles he took for m> sake 

Slin Mlnshi evinced keen intere<t in the progress of 
ni work during all «ta cs ever «ince I undertook the 



publication, and but for his «uci:e?tion and encouragement 
the book would not Ime «een the light of the daj «osoon 
The pre*-, deserves to be congratulated on the fine 
printing and get up of the book with ecarceU a misprint, 
which are rarities in Indian publications 

I shall deem mj efforts ampl> rewarded if the present 
work creates interest among Iniversit} students and the 
educated public for our valuable hentace — Sanskrit 
1 iteralurt. and if the present 'tudv is followed b\ similar 
works on other celebrated dramatists like Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhrui and Harsa 


\ D Pls^lker 
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BHASA 


CHAPTFR I 

HISTORICAL AND CULTliRAL RETROSPECT 

Lp to the first decade of this centur} Bhua was a 
mere name to us known onI> by references in some works 
and through some \erses ascribed to him m the anthol 
ogles when the world of orientalists was startled by the 
epoch making di«co%er> of the SvapnavSsavadatla and 
other works unearthed by the late 'Mahamahopadh>l>a 
Dr T Ganap-iti S^STRt Unfortunately the works ha\e 
comedown to us w^thout the name of the author being 
mentioned m the prologue or at the end, and a huge 
contro\ers5 his raged o%er the problem of the authent 
icit\ , authorship and date ol the plajs 

Before dealing with the controversial question about 
tl e authenticity of the works and before eommg to the 
particulars about Bhasa it is proposed to give a historical 
and cultural retrospect in order to furnish a clear back 
ground to the period in which Bhasa Ii\ ed This introduct 
orj sketch will facilitate appreciation of the sociological 
conditions portrayed bj Bhasa, and will also lead to a 
clear understanding of the atmosphere in which he lived 
and worked 





In the dim past of vihich the onlj record hitherto 
a\ailab!e is the Rgieia — the oldest literar} relic of 
mankind — there In ed in India people w ho came to be 
known later as the Arjas a> also the black and snub 
nosed Dasas and Das\us who were ethnically different 
from the \rias The ■\r5as of the Rgieda were partK 
pastoral partlv agricultural people In ing in groups w ith 
their cattle and farm and had not jet emanated from 
nomadic life Agriculture plajed in important part m their 
life and thej did not know much of citj life thoush 
references are found m the /?gj<rrfa to stone forts walled 
cities stone houses and brick edifices Thej were a simple 
people worshippers of fire sun thunder ocean mother 
earth —elements of nature — and later India was included 
in their pantheon Their philosophical speculations aUo 
did full justice to the simple folk they were dealing with 
the ongin of the world etc in the simplest fashion 

There were no rigid castes no order* of life no strict 
marrnge rules and other restrictions which characterize 
later aspects of Hinduism Reference* are no doubt 
found to Brahma Rajanya and I is but they relate to 
what maj be called classes not to castes The onh 
distinction mz the Arja and Dasa was based on colour 
There was no hereditj of profession e\erjone was free 
to take up any profession he liked and he could change it 
for another at his sweet will The only people outside 
their fold were the black skinned noseless Dasas 

The familj w as patriarchal and joint f amilj sj stem w as 
iniogue Women were gi\en their due place of honour 
\edic women occasionallj composed hianns took part 
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in sacrifices freely spoke and mixed with people and 
attended feasts and sacnfices gaily decorated and decked 
ith ornaments They mhented and possessed property 
As a rule monogamic mamages were followed poljgamy 
however was not uncommon There were no hard and fast 
rules regarding forms of marriage etc Intermarriages 
were allowed On the whole there was a high standard 
of morality ‘ 

Both vegetable and animal food was taken in Vedic 
times The dress of the Vedic Indians consisted of two 
oblong pieces of cloth Tliere was no purdah system m 
ancient India The peaceful life and the chanting and 
composition of the hymns practised by the Vedic people 
nere occasionally disturbed by wars the famous Daiara}n<t 
among which has been immortalized m the hymns 
Military organisation m Rgcedic times consisted of 
armoured elephants chariots drawn by horses bow 
and arrow axes javelins and swords Their weapons of 
defence were the helmets leather armours and shields 
coats of mail etc There were no complications of 
political life no judicial maclnnery 

Horses bullocks camels and ebanots were the means 
of conveyance in the period of the Rgveda Industry 
trade and commerce were practised there bemg references 
to smiths carpenters and weavers to loans usury debts 
and contracts as also to the fixity and finality of sale Sea 
voyages were undertaken by the Pams Horse racing and 
chariot driving were the popular pastimes The Vedic 
Indian was an inveterate gambler Cremation and burial 
were the modes of the disposal of the dead The 
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deemed sufficient to confer on the individual a member* 
ship of that caste Endogamy was strictly adhered to m 
marriages, and rigidity o! occupations was enforced This 
period and the subsequent one of the Upamsads arc 
characterized by philosophical speculations of the highest 
order We get first glimpses of the educational system, 
as also of the various ASramas m the age of the Upamsads 

The same state with regard to the rigidity of the caste- 
system and Its formation into four watertight compart- 
ments IS m eiidcnce later on m the period of the Epics 
the Jafakas and the Arthasasira Women also came to be 
€\cluded from religious functions and restrictions were 
placed on them There arc reasons to believ e that at least 
during the early stage of the advent of Buddhism, which 
was started mainly with the idea of dealing a death blow 
to class distinctions and superiorities Brahmana superior- 
ity was not seen iis place being taken by the Ksatn^a 
caste Equality m status proved only a dream The 
different A^ramas were in vogue more or less in this age 
also, and the Buddhist Jaiakas also refer to the orders of 
student hermit, etc 

With the caste restrictions gaining a foothold, came 
various rules about marriage, caste endogamy and gotra 
and saptnda exogamy being the principal ones The epic 
as also the Dharmasutras and the Arthasastra speak of 
eight ( or six ) different forms of marriage, some of them 
being described as censurable Inter caste marnages and 
hypergamy though not condemned downright, were not 
approved Pratiloma marriages \%ere always prohibited, 
the only historical instance being the marriage of Devajani 



BIIASA 


With \a>ati 

The epics contain de^nptions of cities and cit\ life 
but mostlj thej are exaggerated though we maj take 
them to indicate thit the people enjojed an ad\anced 
state of cit> life There were manv palatial buildings m 
the cities assembh halls guest houses gardens alms 
houses etc There were also public parks lakes summer 
houses etc The Buddhist literature speaks ot three kinds 
of cities Manx of the cities were fortified and manj 
buildings had superstructures oxer them \o open spaces 
or enclosures were left around houses for prixate garden* 
The Buddhist scnptures contain some discourses about 
domestic architecturestatmg houses to he of f»e kinds and 
said to contain a number of article* rooms etc 

W ith regard to food we find that there w as a gradual 
bias against meat eating especially in the ca«e of the 
Brahmanas in the epic period Though the Jatakas speak 
of flesh eating as being current among the Brahmanas we 
do not think that m the post epic period and the period of 
the Jalakas and the one following it Brahmanas enjoyed 
meat eating 

Military organization and the machinerx of government 
had however made a considerable advance m the epic 
penod The army was divided into four parts infantry 
cavalry chariots and elephants These were under the 
command of suitable officers Rules of war were humane 

In the Mahab/iaraia we get glimpses with regard tc 
some peculiar social customs of which brief reference i 
necessary In connection with the Purdah system il 
seems that the system was not in existence m the epic 
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period There are descriptions of women moving about 
unveiled The sjstem appears to have been borrowed by 
the Indians from the foreigners in the early centuries 
before Christ and prevailed m Northern India among the 
Ksatri5as As regards the custom of Sait it may be 
observed that there is no reference to the burning of widows 
in the Hguda The Mahabharala speaks of the self immola 
tion of queen Madri on her husband s funeral pjre There 
is some doubt about the genuineness of the reference to 
the burning of the widows of Krsna It is significant that 
there is no mention of the burning of the widows of 
Durjodhana and others Smrlt writers of a late period 
state the custom and specify the exceptions It seems the 
sfl/i as a rule was not observed m the Mahahharaia age 
\\ ith regard to the disposal of the dead on the battlef eld 
the Mahabharala enjoins that no funeral obsequies are to 
be performed for the dead nor are they to be mourned 
nor are the corpses to be cremated or buried * The corpses 
v\ere left on the battlefield to be devoured by wild beasts 
vultures etc 

On account of the close similantj which they bear to 
the works of Bliasa the social conditions of the Mauryan 
period as reflected m the Arihaiaslra are separately given 
Tlie influence of the prevailing «ocial conditions on any 
particular author or work may best be illustrated by quo- 
ting the instance of Kautilya sArihaiastra Arthaiastra 
though professedly a book on politics and though proclaim 
ing equal and impartial treatment to all alike could not 
but promuleate special rules in the case of the Brabmanas 
on account of the social pm ileges and the high status they 
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enjoyed at the period They were, for instance immune 
from capital punishment The influence of espionage, 
magic etc on the political life may also be ascribed to the 
prevailing beliefs and customs of the period 

Now, the no doubt, testifies to the existence 
of the Varnasramadhartna, but in not so strict a form as 
dunng the earlier epochs, and in most cases its rules 
were subser\ient to expediency The Arihasaslra speaks 
of eight forms of marriage and vanous kinds of sons 
Inter communal marriages were not rare in those days, as 
also political marriages among the principal ruling families 
of the period We get an advanced picture of towns and 
cities, with description of the laying out of a city in various 
directions with different quarters for different people 
There were ditches and fortifications round cities £\ery 
group of ten houses had a well and underground drams 
carried off rain water Trumpets were sounded to mark 
the beginning and end of night Pedestrians had to 
carry lamps with them during night Reference is found 
to slaves and rules have been given regarding their 
emancipation 

The Arthasdsira naturally speaks in detail about palaces 
and the vanous buildings to be housed therein, about the 
king, princes and ministers, war council secret serv ice, etc 
The king had a daily round of heavy duties from 3 a m 
to 9 p M He aUo served as the Commander m Chief of 
the forces Ambassadors used to be sent at vanous foreign 
courts, and it was a universal rule strictly followed that 
an ambassador w as never to be killed The secret serv ice 
department plajed an important role in the political life* 
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of the period Various kinds of weapons of war have been 
enumerated in the Arthaiastra which find their parallels 
in those mentioned by Bhasa The Army Department 
was under a Scnadhjaksa with various Departmental 
Chiefs such as Hastjadhyak,§a Aivadhyaksa Ayudha 
caradhjaksa etc under him There vvas a custom of 
vvating lights before horses and elephants on particular 
days All the departments of vvar had to undergo daily 
training and exercise with the exception of a few days 
and the king attended the drill and parade Death on 
battlefield has been highly extolled Deeds of valour of 
the brave were recorded in the Annals of the State 
V It vvas during this period that Bhasa wrote his pla>» 
The picture that we get of Bhasa s India has been 
claboratel} treated m a subsequent chapter and it stands 
a fair comparison with the conditions portrayed in the 
Arlhaiaslra * 

At this stage it may not be irrelevant to refer m brief 
to the political history The next important events 
after the battle of Sudas vvith the ttn kings described m 
the Rgveda were the battles of Sahasraquna and Rama 
Jamadagneya as also the great battles and wars related 
m the Ramuyana and the MahSbharata Janamejaya 
came to the throne after the great internecine Bharata 
war and his descendant was Nicaksu who transferred the 
capital of the Bharatas from Hastinapura which was 
Washed away by the Ganges to Kau^ambi bdayana 
Vatsaraji was a scion of the Bharata family and was well 
known for his mastery m lute and m taming wild 
e'ephants He belonged to the Buddhist period and 



Pradjota Mahasena of A\anti andDarsaka of Magadha 
were his contemporaries Axanti \ats'i Kosala and 
Magadha were the four big kingdoms when Buddha li\ed 
and preached Kin^ Canda Pradjota — Jlahasem — ol 
A\anti Bimhisara and his son Ajataiatru of Magadha 
Prasenajit of Kosala and Udajana of the \ atsas were the 
contemporaries of Buddha Canda Pradjota called 
Prad\ Ota Jfahasena bj Bhasa was the father of Gopalaka 
Palaka and \asa\adatta and the father in law of 
Xjdaj'ana ^at^araja of Kausambi Pradjota s intended 
in%a«ion was the came of the fortification of Rajagrha bj 
Ajatasatru Pradjota captured Udajana b> the ruse of a 
mechanical elephant but the latter escaped along with 
Pradjota s daughter \ asaiadatta and married her later 
on he contracted political mamage with Dar4aka s sister 
Padmavati after it was given out that \asavadatta was 
burnt in a patilion at L^vannka After the death of 
Pradjota his elder son Gopahka abdicated in favour of 
his brother Palaka who being a tVTant was ousted by 
his nephew Arjaka The Pradjota djnastv was humbled 
bj Svsunaga In Magadha Bimbisara s son Ajatasatm 
imprisoned him and usurped the throne He transferred 
the capital to the newly fortified Rajagrha His son was 
Darlaka whose eMStence is further corroborated bj Bhasa 
Dar^akas son Udaja^va removed the capital from 
Rajagrha to Pataliputra of which fortifications were 
beeun bj Ajataiatru 

The social conditions related with regard to the 
Maurj an Age refer to the penod of Candragupta 
Alaurja and his predecessors One of his immediate 
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predecessors, Ugrasena Mahapadma, deser\es out special 
attention He u as a great conqueror and the territorial 
limits of the countrj’ o\er which he exercised control 
included the region between the Vmdhja and the 
Hima!a}as and the seas* There was also the danger of 
foreign invasion in his reign m the form of the great 
Hellenic in\ader, Alexander the Great Bhasa appears 
to ha\e been the court poet of Ugra«ena Mahapadma or 
his immediate successor. He may have been the senior 
contemporarj of the great Canakja 



CHAPTER II 


and his works 

In conaonance with the ancient Hindu tradition Bhasa 
has kept such a merciless reticence about himself as not 
to mention e\en his name in his works' \o truly 
biographical data are available about Bhasa There are 
no doubt certain legends which have no historical value 
After mentioning the legends about Bhasa m the 
following paragraph we shall at the end give particulars 
regarding the personal history of Bhasa based on 
inferences drawn from a study of his works 

It IS stated that on a dispute between Bhasa and 
Vjasa for the place of honour the works of both were 
subjected to fire ordeal m the absence of a competent 
referee Bhasa emerged triumphant in the test as the tire 
released his works intact without burning' In another 
legend it is stated that when Bhasa s works were consign 
ed to fire bj the critics the Siapnamaiadatta alone 
survived the fire ordeal * There is vet another tradition 
which records that Bhasa was a washerm an (dha aka) 
b> caste was a member ol Sn Harsa s court and was the 
unnamed author of a number of works including the 
Pnyadarstka and Ralnaialt* Manj scholars have pro 
claimed the spuriousness of the passages containing the 
latter tradition Perhaps Dhavaka was a court po“t of 
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Harsa, and he is compared or e\cn identified with Bhasa 
as his Prtyadarsika, Rainatah, etc resemble Bhasa ’s works 
The \ery fact that this Dhavafca Bhasa is subsequent to 
Kalidasa runs counter to bis being a pre KaUdasan Bhasa. 
There is j ct another tradition, also based on untrustw orthy 
authority and linked with the previous one, which also 
«tates that Bhasa was a dhSiaka (washerman ) by caste, 
was distressed by po\ert\, and was nicknamed Ghata* 
karpara on account of hisvow recorded in Ghataharpara 
iiavya ascribed to him in this tradition * 

Bhasa appears to ha\e been an orthodox Brahmana, a * 
firm believer in the caste system and in the efficacy of 
sacrifices and prayers Probably, Bhasa was his gofra 
name, ]ust as are Kautalva and ^ augandharay ana Bhi«<i 
does not seem to have been a king as is inferred by «omc 
His acquaintance with palaces and the royal household 
suggests that he may have been connected with some king, 
verv likely as his court poet 

His religious inclination proclaims Bhasa to be a 
^aKna\a of the Bhakti 'chool, and holding views of the 
Pancaratra system of philosophy He was a champion of 
militant BrShmani'm, and Brahmana superiority was a 
rule with him He also held cows m veneration God 
fearing by nature, Bhasa was modest, witty, humorous, 
an engaging comersationaJist and a keen observer of 
humanity and the beauties of nature He appears to have 
been a dutiful son. a faithful husband and a loving father 
Always paying due respects to the elders, he was in favour 
of the joint family system Bhasa's works bear ample 
testimony to his optimism, profound psychological insight, 
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sturdy nationalism, Jote of justice, liberty and freedom 
He «eems to ha\e been well read in \anous Sastras and 
conversant with the intricacies of court life Bhasa was 
no doubt an inhabitant of the North 

Besides the thirteen works that ha% e come dow n to us, 
and the YajiiaphalatH, Bhasa is reputed to have vvntten a 
A'afyasdsfra Tradition credits him with twenty three or 
even thirty works Some scholars have attributed 
Ghalakarpara, TratitJ^ramit, Diimuitu, ris^^irf/jurmrt, etc to 
Bhasa ® . but none of these can be said to hav e come from 
Bha>a 

Ghalaharparaka^ya cannot be ascribed to Bhiisa as hia 
identity with Ghatakarpara is yet to be established and 
again, the matter and manner of the Ghfl/flA<if/iaraAiny<i 
are quite dissimilar to Bhasa ’s works The Kavya is full 
of Sabdllankaras and Yamakas, and mainly concerns 
Smgara of the type quite different from what we get m 
Bhasa 

• Tranikrama basno plot, no construction no characteri- 
zation, no prologue U is only a dialogue between the 
Stage manager and his mistress about the Varaanav atara 
It speaks of the lath century as its date, and hence 
cannot be ascribed to any author prior to that date It 
may be the work of some Cakyar possibly’ Nilakantha 

Daimka Prahasavam serves as the best jJlustratjon ofa 
‘ compilation ’ , it is not an original work, but is made up 
of passages bodily taken from the Karnabhdra, Siapna 
lasaiadatta. Avtmamka andMattavxldsa It belongs to the 
Cakyar re perto ire, and dates after the 7th century 

The stanza embodying the tradition about hre ordeal 
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Jias been taken to refer to Vtsnudharma as a poetical work 
of Bhasa * But we have two works bearing the title 
Visnudharma or V%%nudharmoltara , — both Pttranas , — which 
cannot be ascribed to Bhasa The stanza can be made to 
yield a better sense by emending Visnudharman to Visnu- 
dharman { fire ) 

Besides the statement of Arthadyotanika a commentary 
on the there is no other evidence for inferring 

the existence of a work on the Natyaiastra by Bhasa 

The V inavasavadaita which has come down to us 
anonymously and which bears similarities to the Bhasa 
dramas appears to be the Vatsarajacarita ascribed to 
S&diaka 

On account of the structural similarities and other 
parallelisms It displays with Bhasa 's works I am inclined 
to ascribe the newly discovered anonymous drama 
Yajilaphalam to Bhasa It deals with the early life of 
Rama prior to his marriage 

Various anthological works quote some stanzas as 
having been extracted from the works of Bhasa , but none 
of these IS found m his works discovered thus far Some 
of the stanzas however, may find a place in the printed 
works as indicated later on , the others may be 
from his still undiscovered dramas or kavyas or may be 
independent subbasitas composed by him, while some do 
not belong to him at all, their ascription to Bhasa being 
apparently due to the mistake of the anthologists At 
present wc can only surmise that Bhasa may have written 
some more works dramas and Kavyas, which have still 
defied the scholars in search of MSS 



Before deahng with the lanous aspects of these plays 
it would help the clear and better understanding of them 
if a short sketch is gn en here about the origin of Sanskrit 
drama and its ten types 

According to the Indian tradition as contained in 
Bharata shatyasasira the origin of Sanskrit drama is to be 
found in the request of Indra and other gods to Brahma 
to create a fifth Vtda for the Sudraswho were debarred 
from studying the four I edas already existing '' The 
A atyaieda being thus fashioned for all the castes contains 
some features of the four VrdiJs mz recitation from the 
Pgieda gestures from the Yajttneda music from the 
Samaveda and sentiments from the Athanaveda The 
Gasdharvas and Apsarases took part m the play 
first play was staged at a religious festn al in honour of 
Indra s Hag 

In the opinion of modern European scholars religious 
origin IS sought for the Indian drama and its beginnings 
are traced in the Samiada hymns of the Rg-eda * % anous 
theories hold the field with regard to the Samvada hymns 
the akhyanas and the Sitparnadhyaya references being 
made to cult dramas and mystery plays in old y edic times 
The dialogue hymns in the Rgveda may be said to contain 
the first germs of Indian drama In the ritual of the 
purchase of Soma and in the Mahai rata festival are to be 
found the dramatic elements in the penod of the 
Brahmanas Panini refers to the Nalasutras of Silalin and 
Ivr<a5\a and Patanyali to actual fdJ fledged dramas 
The use of Prakrit which is quite a feature of the Sans 
knt drama is inexplicable if we accept a purely religious 
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setting for the Indian drama It appears that the Sanskrit 
drama is a harmonious blending of both secular and relig- 
ious elements — a fusion of two currents It-' may be 
observed in passing that the earliest Sm'krit drama 
hailing from the South is the Ascaryacuddmani of Sakti- 
bhadra, which has been placed m the 8th century A D 
The theory of Hellenic ongin for Indian drama is 
absolutely untenable In the first place, we come across 
dramas which can be placed pnor to the Greek contact 
with India Nor can we find any tnPuence from Greece 
in the development of Indian drama Unities of time and 
place which are the sine qua non of Greek dramas are 
entirely disregarded in Sanskrit drama In the latter are 
introduced the romantic and fabulous clcircnts, verse 
mixed with prose, metrical benedictions and prologue 
There is a fundamental difTcrcnce m the aim placed before 
themseKes by the Sanskrit and Greek dramatists With 
the Indian, the aim was not to mirror life by a direct 
portrayal of action or character but to convey a moral 
m-unly by e\ oking a particular sentiment in i ic mind of 
the audience and leading them to unmixed joy This 
being the sole object, plot and characterization occupied 
but a secondary place and we find no fertility in mventing 
plots or portraying characters Tlierc is thus in Sanskrit 
drama an atmosphere of sentiment and poetry which was 
conducive to idealisti'* creation at the expense of action 
and r^nnctenzation These fundamental differences m 
the concepts of the tw o schools will enable us to appreciate 
better the work of^he Sanskrit dramatists by applying 
Sanskrit standards for their valuation 
B 2 
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With these prefatory remarks about the origin of th( 
Indian drama, let us consider the ten types of Sansknl 
drama ® Bhana, the one man drama was the earliest type 
based only on monologues and frequent speeches in tht 
air, and dealing with only the erotic sentiment Vtlht, witl 
an increased number of sentiments and characters camt 
next, followed by Prahasana, which is a farce or a coran 
satire on the \ices of ascetics and Brahmanas, contain 
mg humorous speeches, with Hasya as the principal sen 
timent Next appeared Vyilyoga with an increased numbe 
of heroes whicn was raised to ten , but it excluded female 
as It was mostly of a military character, and dealt with al 
haughty sentiments Anka shows a developed stage thai 
the VySyoga as it strikes a tragic note, introduces femal 
characters and deals with wailings of women All thes 
five types were one act pla>s with their actions spreai 
only over a day, and contained only two of the five Anga 
of Sanskrit drama, viz , Mukha and Ntrvahana , th 
Vyayoga had Pralmukha^ as^\\t]l IkUmrga which cam 
next contained four acts three Awgas and the duration o 
action extended to four days Dima contained four act' 
four Angas and all sentiments with the exception c 
Srngara and Hasya Sanwvakara was similar to Dima an 
Vyayoga , it dealt with Snigara in addition It had thre 
acts each succeeding one being shorter Difficult metre 
were emplojedand there were four^jtgas excluding th 
Vimarsana Nattkii with four acts and four Angas (ex 
cepting Vi/narsa ) is a love romance Us plot being eithe 
drawn from tradition or im ented Sri^ara was the predon 
inant element Then came the Nataka containing a 
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Atigas and all Rasas with no restnction as to the number 
of characters The plot was either drawn from tradition 
or dealt with the life incidents of a king The only jxunts 
of difference between a NStaha and a Prakarana are that 
in the Prakarana the plot is imaginary and deals with the 
life story of a merchant or a minister or a Brahmana, the 
manners 0! people of the common strata are portra>ed 
and there is nothing of the atmosphere of grandeur 

Bhasa's pla>s supply us with instances of the 
VySyoga, Samaiakara, Anka. Ihamrga, Ndttka Nalaka, 
and Prakarana 

*''^*^he plays of Bh^a are of unequal length and work- 
manship and belong to different types of Sanskrit drama 
'Many scholars ha\c proclaimed multiple authorship for 
these plays Diiersity in the merits of these plajs can 
be satisfactorily explained by chronology m the pla>a, 1 e , 
b> assigning the plays to the different periods in the 
poet s career A thorough critical study of the works has 
^n\inced me of the common authorship of the plays 
Only the major arguments for holding common authorship 
have been indicated here 

f|The plays are united on account of what may be 
termed structural similarities All plays begin with the 
stage direction after which 

Sutradhara recites one Mangala Stoka The Siapna, 
PrahjnS, Pancardtra and Prattma employ Mudralankara 
in the Mangala ^loka The prolc^ues are very brief, 
silent as to the name of the author or the work, 
and arc termed Sthapand Most of the plays use the form 
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and the Prayogittiaya t>pe of introduction for opening 
the main scene The epilogues use the following \erse 
with slight \anation or contain its mam ideas 

In some there is aUo the prajer I 

Then «e\eral of the plays agree m disregarding tin 
rules of Bharata prohibiting the representation of deatl < 
duels battles sport and sleep on the stage V Many plai 
agree with regard to technique* rapid progress m actioi 
is secured by making some characters go and retun 
(fiisArawjya/irausja) immediately with the news of th 
inter\cning events Frequent recourse again la had t 
isi/a a kind of monologue in which a person oi 
the stage carries on con\er«ation with persons not on th 
stage Captures battles and duels are narrated < 
graphically ns to conjure a picture before tl e audience 
indccil to crcite an iUu<ion that persons not on the stag 
are there all the while Battles arc de«cnbcd by fairie 
'oldiers Brahmanis etc Patak islhutiakas where rcpJie 
to moot fjuc‘tijns arc given b\ unintentional an 
unexpected answers Ime been similarly employed in tl 
Pratt}! i and the Abksseka \rjothcr common feature i 
the bnnging of actual water on the sta-’C for al lutions c 
worship or for •sanctifying vows cr for washini, a ten 
stained face tl c requi ition Icing made in tl c formul 
u/ijjti at Hr atten lant entcrirg with iwij tpah 

Commiinitv of ideas is found in manv play 
of tic group Tie jxict ts very fond of tic ideas th: 
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natural arm is tlie most appropnate ueapon for the 
brave that kings though dead in bodj live through their 
deeds that prospcnlv revels in adventure and is never 
satisfied that valour does not depend upon age etc 
Numerous s miles and images such as the compan«on of a 
p<jv er^ul adver'^arj with a lion or tiger and of his weaker 
rival with ar el'^phant or dter or of a person to the moon 
in the mid't of stars arc pecuharJv used in t}ie«e pl33s 
The'c IS al o agrecnent of vocabulary and evpre ston 
and recurrence of stnnzas half verses and of short and 
long pasa.i,,cs Thc'c dramas prc«cnt similar grammatical 
^ilecicms and Pralrit archaisms jRe.^3r(1ing metrics wc 
f n 1 tl at ti ^rc is n p rtponderence of the Shka and u«c of 
•plit up verges plvjs show a predilection for 

certain dc mptions more or less m the same stjle such 
»♦ dirknc-S'i sunset niglthll cit> al ntglit battles 
I f ''Ids etc In «omc pla>s the poet shows liis 

'>nipath> with kin,s and warriors on the brink of ruin 
•iich os Kirna Durjodhana and \ dm Names of the 
nun r char icters m s jmc of Hit pla) s arc the same 

Ih rc are similar dramilic situations in these plajs 
Sit I and \ isinta^cna reject the vilhin s overtures uitfi a 
cur*''* ri c joung 1 crots in the Vancanlra an I UilacarUa 
simihrly retirt b> asking whose king* when told to 
salute tlic king In the / anrurij/mand Z'rnhmi one order 
frcs'ntcd at first is s«bsc(jHtntl> corrected in identical 
words DaUritlu Valin and Durjwllnm have similar 
visions at tl eir death When the vcncitj of a messenger 
IS doubted 1 IS usual retort is that 1 c has never told a he 
1 all er an I V n arc shown as Iiavtng a fight the httcr not 
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knowing that he is fighting with his father There areal o 
some dramatic scenes which are similar The talks that 
pass between the king and the queen regarding the selec 
tion of -i suitable bridegroom for their daughter are similar 
in the Praitjna and the Aittnaraka The pastoral scenes 
m the Balacanla and the Panear lira are similar as aho 
tho«e describing the cit> at night in the Aumtraka and 
C iTudatta 

The predominant sentiments are the same in these 
pla}s*sucli as respect for elders and the Brahmanas 
plo ification of sacrifices and gifts to Brahmanas the dut> 
of kings to uphold justice and presen c the varnuirama 
dhartna the desire for independence and the sanquishing 
of the foreign inMders 

These common characteristics, protc these pla>s to be 
the productions of one and the same author Now from the 
statement of Rljifcklnra we know that Bliasa wrote a 
number of p)a>< and the Staprsatlsaiaii ilia which 
surMsed tie fire ordeal was one of them Ramacandra 
and Gunacandra al«o tcsti(> to the authorship of Bhasa of 
the 5 ipnatlsaiaJallt ith regard to the relationship of 
t1 cSxapnai isaxadai a asknoasn to tl c ancient rl cloncians 
and that as come down to us wc find as shown in a later 
chapter that the profc^uc and scenes referred to b> 
All inaaaf^upta etc arc found m the jrintcdtcxt with 
man% minor changes which are attributal k to different 
rrc«.n«nns of il c text ** The tc timonj of tl esc author® 
pro\cs tl at our text is the5tii/>iia ijatjJj a as known to 
tlcm an 1 tl at Bhi«a is the lutJor \s all these plass 
in tl e scries arc b\ one and tl e <ame*-«utl or and as one 
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play of the group, viz the Svapnaiasavadaiia, is by Bhasa, 
naturally Bhasa is the author of the whole cycle The 
conclusion is further strengthened by references to Bhasa 
by Bana, Jayade\a Dandin and others which will be 
dealt with m a l?ter chapter on the Bhasa Problem” j 
Having thus established Bhasa s authorship of the plays, 
let us revert to the topic of the different penods in the 
author s career or the chronological order of the plays, 
which explains some of the apparent inconsistencies and 
want of uniform merit m these works There ha\e been 
some attempts at fixing the chronological order of the 
plays on the basis of the Bharatatakyas used in these plays 
or of the proportion of metres or of the evolution of 
thought and psychology They, hoi\cver, fail to take into 
account the joint evidence of matter and manner, and 
hence I have considered the problem from the point of 
matter and manner of the pla>s the extint of their 
maturity and evolution and the proportion of dialogues 
verses poetic licences and weak endings There are three 
penods m the career of the poet, the first being mainly 
devoted to one act plays with themes taken from the 
epics such as the Dntavakya Kantabhara, Dutaghaiolkaca, 
^ruhhanga and Madhyamavyayoga, with the Pancardtra 
as marking the transition The anuslubh metre predom 
mates the proportion of weak endings and poetic licences 
IS high and dialogues are comparatively few In the 
second period the poet shows some skill in inventing and 
Weaving the plot and has increased the number of acts * 
and characters Dialogue is on the increase and there is 
the employment of song and dance The Pancaralra, 
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Aihselia, Balacanta and Aitmaraka belong to tins perio<J 
In the final penod, the dialogues arc on the increase, and 
the epic 1 1( ic rather slows down The Praiima, Pratt), 
vayaugandharS) a»a Si apnaiasciadaHa and Cariidatia 
pertain to this penod The first though based on the 
Rdmti)a»a, and the ne\t two on folklore, show many 
inno\ations brought on by the poet They are the fir\ 
ishcd products of the hnil period showing minute and 
psychological obscrration The dialogue is so much on 
the increase that m the list two works there is an act each 
v-AkV.ws' 'AWu'.* 

work of the poet, which has remained incomplete, possiblj 
on account of his death 

These plays can be classified according to the types &/ . 
drama represented b\ each as under 

I .Natakas DtVar/rrsta, 

Siapnai\lsa>,adalti \ ’ \ 

-2 Prakanna 

3 Samas ak ira Paiicardltff 

4 Ih imrga PraJijniiyau^nnd!iaru\ ana 

5 Anka Karnahhlra, Diitaghalolkuca anj Crtt 
bhvttia 

(i Vaayoga Madhyama 

7 k Uhl Diifa Vya 

In dealing with the ' Plots of the Plays however, it 
would be hotter to group the pla\b on the basis of the 
subject matter , and the grouping w ill be 

I. The Mahabh’irata rU\a Madh\atna. Dniaiukya,^ 
Dataghaloikaca. Karnahhlra. Crwhhanga and Pafica. 
tV.ra. 
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2 The Ramayana plays Pratuna and Abhtseka 

3 The Krsna play Balacanta 

4 The Udajana plajs Siapnaiasaiadalta and 
PrahjM 

5 Romances Atttnaraka and Carudatta. 

The next chapter wjU give the plot of each play under 
the above grouping 
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PLOTS OF THE PLAYS 

For the purpose of giMng the plots of the plajs of 
Rhasa \vc divide the plajs into two main groups mz the 
epic and Pnrame. a nd f olklore and roman ces Under the 
first group will be included the Vah ibh^rala and/?imu^i7«a 
plajs and the lUlacanla and the «econd group will 
comprise the duinjfijita Vrati)nl Sxapna CSrudatla 
The order of the plajs m the yfahUhjrata and the 
group has been arranged in accordance with 
their occurrence m the epics m order to ensure clear 
understanding of the plots of the plajs to the general 
reader who is normallj conversant with the epics A 
reader or an audience without a knowledge of the stones 
and ol the main characters of the epics will not be able to 
thoroughh appreciate the pU>*« \ short prefatorj note 

has ixarn appended to the plot wherever necc-svarj supplj 
ing particulars from the cpic< In a later chapter we liavc 
di'Cu'sed the sources ol the |1»\> i c the material on 
which RliSsa has worked ami his own invention or innova- 
tion in the plots of his | la\s 

Icllowang lie o*dvr of the incidenis as given in the 
\faAJil-Jr i'j tic \faJfi\ttrj icceives oar attention first, 
as H relates to tfic penod of tf e forest lift of the I’andav as. 
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and the remaining Mahabharata plays concern subsequent 
e\ents 

\y MADHYAMA There is no basis m the Mahabharata 
for the situation told in the Madhyama, of Bhima fighting 
against Ghatotkaca and later meeting Hidimba, which has 
been in\ented by the p>oet and tagged on to the epic 
characters The incidents refer to the exile of the Panda vas 
after the killing of Hidimba by Bhima, his mamage with 
Hidimba and the birth of Ghatotkaca The Pandav as are 
staying in a hermitage 

The play receives its name from its being a vyayoga 
dealing with Madhyama the middle one, which is the 
appellation emplo>ed by the poet with relation to both 
Bhima and the middle son of the Brahmana 

After reciting the benedictory stanza in praise of Visnu 
the stage manager hears some noise behind the curtain, 
which IS made by the Brahmana family pursued by the 
demon Ghatotkaca The stage manager then leaves the 
stage and the old Brahmana, his wife, three sons and the 
demon Ghatotkaca make their entry The demon informs 
them that he has been ordered by his mother to bring a 
human being for her breakfast and decides to obey his 
mother despite his respect for the Brahmanas The Brah- 
maija family come to knoiv that the Pandavas’ hermitage 
'vas nearby but all except Bhima were absent, and Bhima 
was roaming out for physical exercise They ask the 
demon if there was any way out of the difficulty for them 
and the latter agrees to take only one of them and let off 
the rest Each member offers himself for the sake of the 
family, finally the choice falls on the middle one, who is 
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allowed b> the demon to quench his thirst from the lal.'* 
nearby The demon gets impatient as the boj did not 
return soon artd calls out loudly more than once to 
the Brahmana boj after knowing that lus name wns 
Madhjama In answer to the call Bhima (who wa« 
also a Madlij ama ) presents him':clf before the demon 
and at the old Brahmana s request to protect his «on 
promises his 1 clp and orders Ghatotkaca to release 
the Brahmana On the demon s refusal Bhima himself 
offers to accompanj the demon to be taken b> force if tl c 
latter had the power Then there ensues a fight between 
the father and the son unknown to one another in which 
the «on has to own defeat both m wrestling and in migic 
All tlicn go to Huhmba s rcMdcnce She at once rtcogni cs 
Bhima anil asks Ghatotkaca to salute his fither ^hc 
explains that her motne m asking Ghatotkaca to bnn^ a 
human being for 1 er dinner was to brin„ back Bhima 
himself Ghatotkaca then salutes the Bf dim in is and tic 
f imilj IS allowed to go m peace The normal Dh iratn ikyj 
brings the plaa to its clo<t 

P\^C\R\TI\\ \ltrr the incidents related in tlic 
Uai/iaamu the Pandaaas went to the \ ir itan i[,ara to 
sta\ for one jear ih rpg»i/<» m accordance with their 
stipulation at the gambling Tlie cattle raid carried on 
I % Dur^ oiUiana oc urred during the sta> of the Pan h\ a« 
with the \irata king ^udhl thira as Bhagi\ m Arjuna 
as Brliannala B1 Inia as tl e chief cook etc Bhasi 1 a- 
cmplo>cd the cattle raid but he has gi\cn it quite a 
different motnc There is aho a reference to the marr 
lagc between \bhimin\u and I ttar» 
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The play den\ cs its title from pailcaralra ( fi\ e nights ) 
during nhich Drona offered to bnng news of the Panda%as 
on w hich Duryodhana agreed to part w ith half his kingdom 
The benedictory stanza introduces the names of the 
principal dramatis personae, after which the stage manager 
hears the praise of the grand ^acnfice performed by 
Dur>odhana TViree Brahmana jouths in the interlude 
descnbe the sacrifice at some length Bhi«raa and Drona 
followed by Sakuni, Kama and Durjodhana open the 
main scene All congratulate Duryodhana on the success 
ful performance of the <acnfice He pays his respects to 
the elders and pronounces blessings on youngsters 
Duryodhana is mightily pleaded and offers to give 
anything m his power as a dahtrta to Drona which he 
solemnly swears over water Drona asks for a share m 
the kingdom to the Pandavas 5akuni objects to this, 
and hot words pass between $akuni and Drona Bhi^ma 
intervenes and pacifies both At the suggestion of Sakuni, 
who finds that Duryodhana docs not wish to back out of 
the agreement but is willing to get out of it by qmbbluig, 
Duryodhana states on «olcmn oath that he will part with 
^ half his kingdom if news of the Pandavas is brought 
wnbm five mghls News is brought from Vuata of the 
slaughter of Kfcakas by an unknown person m which 
Bhl^ma sees the handiwork of Bhima Drona accepts the 
condition of five nights on Bhi^mas advice Bhi->ma 
professes a private feud with Virata and proposes a cattle 
raid All agree and start against the capital of Virata 
(Act I ) 

The interlude to the next act takes us to the outskirts 
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of the Virata capital among the herds^men and informs us 
that the Kurus have began the cattle raid there On 
getting the news, king Virata sends for his charioteer and 
Bhaga\an {\udhisthira in disguise) He is told that 
practically all the Kurus with Drona, Krpa Bhisma, 
Abhimanyu, etc had pome for the raid, and that Uttara 
had already taken the royal chariot «ith Brhannala 
(Arjuna in disguise) as the charioteer Bhagavan assures 
the king of Brhannala s skill News of Uttara s success is 
brought by stages from the battlefield Uttara being 
engaged in rewarding the heroes after the war, Brhannala 
15 asked to give details of the war Message is then 
brought that Abhimanyu has been captured by the cook 
in the royal kitchen (Bhima in disguise) Brhannala is sent 
by Virita to escort Abhimanyu The scene in which 
Abhimanyu has talks with the cook and Brhannala, «ith- 
out knowing them to be his uncle and father, is humorous 
Virata is pleased with Abhimanyu s proud and truly royal 
behaviour Uttara then makes bis entry and reveals the 
identity of the Pandavas Virata then offers his daughter 
Uttara in marriage to Arjuna but the latter accepts her 
as a bride for his son Virata agrees to the marriage 
which IS decided to be celebrated the same day, and 
Uttara is sent to Bhisma and the Kurus with an invitation 
to attend the mamage ceremony (Act II ) 

The next act opens m the Kuru camp where on learn- 
ing of Abhimanyu s capture all make ready to fight for his 
release From the particulars supplied by Abhimanyu s 
charioteer, Bhisma and Drona guess that Bhima must 
have been the captor of Abhimanyu Bhisma also states 
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that the master archer must be Arjuna While they were 
thus discussing Bhisma s charioteer brings the arrow that 
struck the banner of Bhi?mas chariot and the arrow 
bears the name of Arjuna Then enters Uttara as a 
messenger of Yudhisthira and he invites all the Kurus for 
the marriage of Abhimanyu and Uttara which they 
decide to celebrate at Viratanagara Drona claims the 
fulfilment of his part of the promise as the news of the 
Pandaias was brought within the stipulated period of five 
nights Duryodhana agrees to part with, half the kingdom 
for the Pandavas and all feel happy at that There is an 
epilogue by Drona at the end ( Act III ) 

DUTAV'Mv.YA After the marriage of Uttara and 
Abhimanyu told m the Pancaratra the Pandavas returned 
to Hastinapura from their exile and sent ambassadors to 
the Kurus asking for^ their share m the patrimonj but 
they w ere turned down by the Kurus As a final resort 
Krsna prepares himself to go as an emissary of peace to 
Duryodhana The epic devotes a number of chapters 
(\ <)4 95 124 131) to the description of the embassy of 
Krsna giving details about the incidents at the Kurus 
court etc All these particulars have been compressed 
m 1 single act in the Dtilaiakya 

The play is named Dulaiukya as it deals with the 
advice (viftya) of Krsna as an emissary (ititn) of peace 
to Duryodhana 

After the benedictory stanza m praise of Upendra the 
stage manager is disturbed by some noise behind the 
curtain made by the chamberlain m announcing that 
Duryodhana wanted to consult the pnnees m the council 
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cJnmber with regard to the appointment o{ the command 
er in chief for the Kuril forces, m the ensuing war for 
which preparations were already made After all are 
properlj seated Diirj odhana asks the assemblj as to who 
should lead the Kurus and on Sakunis suggestion 
Bhi»ma is selected as the commander in chief Jost then 
the chamberlain announces the entry of \araj ana as an 
en\Qj from the Pandaias at which Duryodhana threatens 
(o fine the assembly if thej rose to honour Krsna In 
order to insult the envoj Durjodhana engages himself m 
loo mg at a punted s roll depicting the denuding of 
Draupadi At the entry of Kr>na however the assembly 
rises 'lo honour him and m confusion Durj odhana falls 
down The painted scroll is then remoied at Ivrsna^ 
sucgestion When Krsna asks for a share for the Panda 
\as Duryodhana s-verely criticizes them and both use 
hot words Durjodhana orders his brothers ^akuni and 
the assembled kings to put Krsna under arrest but finding 
none dare obe> him he himself tries to bind Krsna but 
walks awa> being foiled in his effort bj Krsna s assuming 
cosmic forms Krsm is much enraged and calls Sudarsana 
to extirpate the Kauravas The weapon appears m human 
form and reminds its master of the great divine cause of 
sla> mg a host of tyrants etc Krsna is pacified and asks 
the missile to go Veanwhile all the other missiles of the 
Lord including Garuda appear and go back on being told 
of the pacification of Krsna After Sudarsana has gone 
Krsna also sets out to go but is detained b> the old king 
Dhrtarastra who honours the Lor^ by falling at His feet 
There is an epilogue at the end 
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There is no female character in this play. 

^ DOTAGHATOTKACA After the failure of Krsna's 
mission as told in the Diitavakya, hostilities began under 
the command of Bhisma for the Kurus After the fall 
ol Bhii ma on the battlefield, Drona was crowned 
Commander in Chief, and m the course of battle, 
Abhimanju, the youthful husband of Uttara, the daughter 
of Virata, was encircled alone in the C^kravyuha and was 
‘lamiy a number of his enemies It is after this ruthless 
daughter of Abhimanyu that the plot of the Dntaghalolkaca 
begins Tliere is no reference m the epic to the embassy 
of Ghatotkaca, which is the invention of the poet 

The play is so called because it tells of Ghatotkaca as 
an envoy (diila) carrying the message of Krsna to the 
Kunis 

After reciting the benedictory stanza, the stage 
manager is disturbed by a soldier informing Dhrtarajtra 
of the ruthless murder of Abhimanyu by the Kurus TJje 
old king protests against the wickedness of the Kurus, and 
foresees the doom of Jayadratha, the chief culprit, and the 
Kurus at the hands of the furious PSnrlavas Duryodhma, 
Duli^sana and Sakuni make their entry delighted at 
Ahhimanyu’s death and (heir victory There ensues some 
discussion between Duryodhana and Dh^tarajtra, in 
which Durjodhani tries to argue with his father On the 
news of Arjuna's vow to kiJl Jayadratha, Duryodhana 
says that he would protect the latter to which Dliftarastra 
retorts that Krona’s arrows will follow Jayadratha 
wherever tie will go Tlicn enters Ghatotkaca as an 
envoy from Kr5'?3i ^nd unmindful of the insult from 
^ 3 
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Durjodhana he approichesDhrtarastra ho receives him 
courteously The messa,^ of K fgna to DhrtarSstra is to 
prepare his mind for the worst and bear calmlj the gnef 
for the impending deaths of his sons Durjodhana taunts 
Ghatotkaca who suitably replies to him References are 
made to the crueltj and hard heartedness of the Rak'^sas 
and the misdeeds of the Kurus Ghatotkaca becomes 
enraged and prepai^s to fight single handed m spite of hi» 
jinmunitj as an enioj The old king howeyer fearing 
another child murder pacifies Ghatotkaca who asks 
Dhrtarastra for the reph to be earned back to Krspa 
Durjodhana sajs that hi> arrow 5 would serye as the teplj 
Then Ghatotkaca salutes Dhttarastra and after delnenng 
the final message of Kr<na about the threat of vengeance 
bj Arjuna he makeahis exit There is no epilogue 
^ KARN^BHaRA Kama as is yvelPknown to eyerj 
reader of the epic yvasbom to Kunti when still a. virgin 
through the Sun god andso he was a half brother of the 
^ eld^Pandavas He was bom with armour and golden 
ear rings nhich made him inunciWe in iiar The f tiff-r 
par an of the Mah ibharala refers to Kama s being warned 
bj the Sun god in a dream against gu mg the armour to 
Indra yvho would come for them m the guise of a 
Erahmana Kama prefers death to losing reputation 
The Sun god then suggests Kama to take magic lance m 
teturn from Indra to which Kama agrees Indra then 
appears demands and gets both the armour and ear ring 
gn mg Karjia the ma^’ic lance 

In the great Bharata battle Kama yyas selected to be 
the general a^er Drona s death and was sent out specially 
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to fight %sith AT}una He has , however, the p remomtio n 
that his weapons would forsake him at the cntical time 
5alya agrees to be Kama’s druer, but Kama chooses to 
insiJt him 

Bhasa has transferred the incident of Indra’s taking 
the armour to Jhe battle field, and has made Salsa 
sympathetic to Kama 

The play is named Karrtahhara as it relates to the 
responsibility or burden {bhara) of Kama as a general 

After benedictory stanza the stage manager hears 
some noise caused by the wamor messenger of Durj odhana 
telling Kama of the impending dreadful fight Kama 
ready in his v-ar dress with Salyaandsels out for the fight 
with Arjuna Kama is m depressed moods He asks 
Salya to drne his chanot where Arjuna is, but he is held 
back by his mother’s word and the memory of the 
Pandavas being his jounger brothers Then he relates 
to §al> a the story of his curse, how he w eut to ParaSurama 
under the guise of a Brahmana, and how his preceptor 
cursed him that his aslras would fail him in time of need 
after he knew of Kama's true identity Kama tests Jus 
knowledge but finds it fruitless Resigned, he prepares 
to fight, as "slain in war one goes to heaven " He asks 
3alya to drive the chanot, but is stopped by Tndra dis 
guised as a Brahmaija mendicant asking a big boon 
Turning down the offers of cows, horses, elephants, etc, 
even of his own person made fay Kanja, the Brahmana 
demands the armour of Karna In spite of prote«ts from 
Salya, Kama gives the magic armour to the Brahmana 
who then makes his exit Indra’s servant com“s with 
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the gift of Vimala, a Sakti, bot Kama accepts it only 
because it proceeds from a Brahmana Karna then 
ascends his chariot and for the third time asks Salya to 
dn\ e It to the battle field The usual ep ilogue occurs at 
the end 

ORUBHANGA After Kama met with death at the 
hands of Arjuna in the great Bharata battlerS^Iya was 
appointed the general and after his death was fought 
the duel wit h club s between Bhima and Duryodhana 
, The incident is described in the Gadayuddhaparv^it- The 
poet has given the story m quite a different light from 
that represented by the epic 

The play deals with the breaking up [bhanga) of the 
thighs (flm) of Duryodhana 

After the benedictory ^anza by the stage manager, 
\hte% vjattvasa ewUr the stage, and va turn, gwe a detaded 
description of the battlefield and of the innumerable 
corpses They then repair to the place where the terrible 
mace-fight is going on between Bhima and Duryodhana, 
and they give a very realistic account of the duel Bhima 
is struck on the head and falls down, and Duryodhana 
taunts him Then Krsna makes a secret sign to Bhima by 
striking his thigh Thereupon Bhima fights with a new 
Mgour and with sujireme effort hurls his mace with both 
hands smashing the thighs of Duryodhana who bleeds 
profusely and falls down Bhima is thereafter Jed away 
by the Pandavas helped by Krsna Balarama is angry at 
the injustice, and he opens the next scene shouting that he 
will kill Bhima Duryodhana crawL, in with great effort 
and tries to pacify Balarama He shows saintly resign^ 
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tion saying it was no use fighting under the circumstances, 
and that i^ ffre^t Lord Kr§na that had 

brought his doom Then the old parents of Durj odhana 
make their entry along with his two queens and the little 
son —all bewailing his sad lot The whole sight pains 
Duryodhana , he rises to salute his father, but falls down 
The scene between Duryodhana and Durjaya his son, is 
the most pathetic, most touthing, m the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature and deserves to be read m the original 
The tragedy reaches its climax when the father is unable 
to offer his lap as a resting place for his son on account of 
his broken thighs Durjodhana salutes his parents, asks 
his queens not to lament for him as he has met with a 
hero's death, and preaches reconciliation to his son 
Tinally ASvatthaman enters the stage ^STathful at the sad 
condition of the king In spite of dissuasion from Dur- 
yodhana, ASvatthaman declares his\ow,\nth Balaramaas 
■witness to kill the Pandavas and crown Durjaya an 
emperor D uiyodh ana feels satisfied and gets v isions of 
his ancestors at his death Hisbody isco\eredwith^oth 
Dhrtarastra goes to forest for penance, and A5\atthaman 
to the Panda\as' camp in a night raid ^sith upraised 
\\ capon The general prayer bj all for the protection 
of the earth bj ‘ our king after destroying his enemies 
appears at the end 

Next, we come to the Ramayana plays i 

PRATIMA The P/attma receives its title from the 
statues {pratmas) which play an important part in the 
third act of the play 

The benedictory stanza uitroduces the names of the 



principal dramatis personae, alter which the Nati makes 
her appearance in answer to the stage manager's call, and 
sings a song The palace portress from behind the scenes 
asks the chamberlain to hurry up w ith preparations for 
the coronation of Rama, to which the latter replies that 
ei erj thing was ready Then enters A\ adatika, SIta s 
maid, carrjing a bark garment which she has remo%ed in 
jest from the mistress of t^e royal concert Sifa, who 
appears with her maids, on learning of th“ mischief asks 
A\ adatika to return the garments Then Sita puts on 
the gannents for mere fun and sends for a mirror A maid 
bruifs the nens of RSmas coronation The sound of 
dram is heard, but it ceases suddenly RSma then enters 
wondering why people were astonished at bis calmness in 
leaMng the throne at his father’s word He tells Siti 
how the coronation was set aside On knowing that Sitl 
had put on bark garments out of mere cunositj , Rkma 
desires to ha% e one for himself but SIti pre> ents him saying 
it was ominous A chamberlain brings news of the faint- 
ing of the king, and blames Kaikejiior it all, but R5ma 
stops him justifjnngKaikeyi's conduct as not being due to 
any ulterior rnotn e Then enters I-aksmana much angry 
and agitated, with bow in hand, mtent on ridding the w orld 
of womankind He is soothed and tells that forest exile 
for fourteen jears has been enjoined on Rama and this 
has unner\ed him and put the king m a swoon Rama 
asks for bark garments and decj^ to go to forest In 
spite of dissuasions Sita msists on accompanying him 
Laksmana also pleads to be allowed to share forest life 
with Rama, and Sita supports him Finally all the three 
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put on bark garments and set out for the forest, a\oidmg 
the chamberlain uho enters with the news of the coming 
of the brokenhearted kmg, to prevent tliem from entermg 
forest Sita remo\ es her veil at Rama's behest ( Act I ). 

The interlude informs us of the sorry plight of 
DaSaratha and of the citizens of Ajodhja after the 
departure of Rama, Laksmina and Sita The roam scene 
opens with the kmg in a delirious state, frail lO body and 
mind, contmuou'lj wailing and gizing at the direction by 
which the trio had left Kausalja and Sumitra attend on 
him and try to console him, but he talks incoherently 
and IS unable to control his grief He is constantly 
thinking of his children whose mere names are a solace to 
him Sumantra bnngs the news of the departure of the 
three to the forest alter pajmg homage to Pakratha 
This proves a veritable shock to Daiaratha and he falls m 
a deep swoon, recovering but partly from it He leaves a 
message full of iron> and sarcasm for kail eji, and finally 
expires, with the names of his children on his bps after 
getting a vision of his ancestors His bod> is covered, all 
mourning the death (Act II) 

The interlude provides some humour informing us of 
the statue — bouse and the spcaal preparations roade there 
for the vi«it of the queen mothers Bharala. who had 
'■tajed long walh his uncle, opens the main scene, he 
re«ums to A>odh>a knowing onlv of his father’s serious 
illness To his queries regarding the state of the king’s 
health, the chanoteer replies evasively On reaching the 
outskirts of Ajodhja Bharata pictures to him'elf what 
he w ould find there, and bis charioteer feels great sympathy 
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for his master Then Bharata agrees to wait outside the 
city till the auspiCJoos moment on instructions from 
Vasistha He decides to pass the time in what looked 
like a temple On entering he finds four statues beau 
tifully executed Takmg them to be idols he proceeds to 
bow down his head but is told by the priest in attendance 
that they were the statues o| the kings of the Iks-vaku 
family Then Bharata asks the pnest about each of the 
statues and comes to know that they represent Dilipa 
Raghu and Aja and feels agonised at recognising the last 
statue as that of bis father He enquires whether statues 
of living kings were erected but is replied m the negative 
Bharata guesses the truth and avoiding any further 
questions he bids adieu to the pnest The pnest 
however asks him point blank why he does not enquire 
about Dasaratha who parted with his life and kingdom 
for the sake of the dowry contract Bharata faints but 
recovers again and gets the news of the king s death and 
the exile of Rama Laksmana and Slta from the priest 
The details prose painful and Bharata again faints Just 
at that moment enter the queens led by Sumantra After 
recovering Bharata recognises his mothers and pajs 
respects to Kausalya and Sumitra He upbraids his 
mother for the misery wrought by her and disowns her 
Kaikeyi tries to justify herself on the ground of the fulfil 
ment of the dowry contract but not satisfied at that 
Bharata passes caustic remarks She however says that 
she will explain at the proper tune and place But Bha 
rata accuses his mother of having done havoc for personal 
gam Bharata is told that Vasijtha Vamadeva and 
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ethers ha\e come for his coronation Bharata determines 
at once to go to forest and find out Rama and Laksmana 
(Act III) 

The interlude informs us of the departure of Bharata 
for the tapovana of Rama The mam scene opens wth 
Bharata and Sumantra in a chariot On reaching the 
hermitage, Bharata announces himself as an ordinarj, un 
kind, ungrateful — but devoted — person come to see Rama 
The exiled trio is unable to ascertain the identity of the 
speaker from his \oice, and Rama sends Laksmana to 
recei\e the stranger Laksmana then comes m and 
announces Bharata to Rama, who sends Sita to recenc 
him After mutual salutations and greetings, m the 
-course of coniersation, Rima remarks that Laksmana 
should sen.e him in the forest and Bharata in the cit) 
(by ruling the kingdom) Bharata sajs that he can cany 
on RSma's task eien by staying in the forest as the 
kmgdom can be protected by Rama’s name Rama, 
hoMcier, draws Bharata's attention to his fathersorder 
'ind the fair name of the Raghu famil} To Sumantra 
Rama replies that Bharata should be crowned king 
Bharata’s requests pro\ e of no a\ ail. and he agrees to go 
kack on condition that Rama took the charge after return 
from exile, w hich Rama accepts Then Bharata asks for 
the gift of Rama's sandals in whose name he was accept 
mg the kingdom as a trust R^a agrees to this also 
and Bharata desires to crown the sandals by sprinkling 
coronation waters o\er them As the kingdom is not to 
he neglected c\ en for a moment. Rama asks Bharata to 
]ea\e without delaj, and the latter starts for Ajodhja 
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forthwith in his chariot along with Sumantra, the exiled 
trio escorting him as far as the door of the hermitage. 
(Act IV) 

During the year that passed at the hermitage, Sita has 
become quite familiar with her ne\v life and duties Rama 
IS worried as to how to celebrate the iraidha of his father 
suitably , and Slta suggests that the rite may be performed 
with fruits and water available m the forest Rama 
replies that by these his father would be reminded of his 
forest life and would grieve inhea%en Havana, in the 
gui«e of an ascetic, comes on the stage declarmg hi< 
intention to carry off Sita He announces himself ‘a‘ 
■'guest", and is offered scat and water Then he intro 
duces him«cl( as of Ka$yapa Gotra and well aersed m 
sacred scriptures Rama eamces special interest foi 
irdddha ritual, and Ra>ana enumerates special offering' 
among \arious objects, stating that the golden fiankec 
antelope in the Himalayas would be specially relished by 
the manes Raa ana produces such an antelope througl 
Ins mSyS, and Rama himself runs off after it as Lahsman 
was sent out to rcccixc Kulapati After Rama's depart 
ure, Sita starts to enter the hut, but Havana resumes hi 
original form, tells her of bis intentions and boasts of hi‘ 
prowess and feats Then he abducts her, proclaiming i 
challenge to Rama Jalayu, the vulture friend of Da<aratha 
hearing of the challenge rushes against Havana, who pro 
cceds against the vulture with a drawn sword (Act V) 
The interlude bv two ascetics describes the tcrnbli 
aerni fight between Havana and Ja^ayu m which Ja{iyi 
i»«lain The mam «cene opens at Ayodhya with th< 
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return of Sumantra wbo had been sent to the exiles to 
Janasthana Bharata, wearing bark garments and matted 
hair, receives Sumantra, who at first tries to keep back 
the news of Sita's abductipn, but while telling of Rama’s 
fnendship with Sugriva blurts out the truth inadvertantly 
Bharata is much pained, and he approaches his mother 
along with Sumantra and reproaches her for the misery. 
Then Bharata is told of the curse that Da^aratha had, 
that he would die through gnef for his son, and it was in 
order to fructify the curse and not for any lust for power 
'that Kaikeyl had to effect the separation Regarding the 
I period, Kaikeyl explains that through confusion she spoke 
• ‘fourteen vears’ instead of 'fourteen days' Bharata is 
■satisfied and makes peace with his mother Bharata then 
'declares his intention of rousing the whole circle of kings 
to help Rama and vanquish RSvana Kau'alyi faints at 
the news of Sita's abduction and Bharata and Kaikeyl go 
to comfort her (Act VI) 

The interlude opens in the hermitage after the war, m 
"hich Ravana was slam, and informs us that Rama was 
'returning with Sita and party RSraa opens the mam 
'scene happy at the fulfilment of his vow. Then enters 
Sita and they recollect some familiar inddents and visit 
the familiar places Bharata comes with the queen 
mothers, Satrughna, priests, and a large army After 
mutual salutations and greetmgs. Kaikeyi asks Rama to go 
m for coronation Many tnumphal proclamations are 
heard from behind the scenes, and Rama enters with his 
followers after consecration Rama asks his father to 
rejoice m heaven as his wishes were fulfilled Then Rama 
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IS offered congratulations by his brothers, Bibhlsana 
Sugriva, etc Rama and the whole party then proceed to 
Ayodhya in Havana's aenal car, Puspaka, for another 
coronation there The epile^e praj’s for the glory and 
rule of the king 

ABHISEKA Next we come to the second Rama 
drama, which is so called because it deals with the 
consecration {abhxseia), not only of Rama, but of Sugrba 
and Bibhlsana as well 

The stage manager recites the benedictory stanza in 
praise of Rama anS informs the audience of the compact 
between Rima and Sugriva for mutual help The main 
scene opens at Kiskindhi where, accompanied by Rfima 
Lak«mana and Han&man, Sugrha challenges his elder 
brother VJlm for duel Vslin rushes to the spot despite 
his wfe’s prajers, and knocks down Sugriva m the duel 
Hanuman reminds R4ma of his promise, and RSma shoots 
V5hn wth an arrow causing him drop down unconscious 
V41in. after knowing of Rama’s name from the arrow 
charges the latter with unrighteousness in staking from 
behind an ambush Rama oRcrs a feeble explanation that 
Valin was a mere animal, and was a greater wTong-doer 
than Sugrh a Vahn is apparently satisfied, as he asks for 
forgw ene«s and consoles himself at the thought of meeting 
death at the hands of Ratna Valm pacifies the gne\ mg 
Sugrh a He sips water and gets Msions of sacred n%er« 
apsarases, etc, and finally expires Rama then direct? 
Laksmana to arrange for Sugrii a’s consecration ( Act I ) 
The interlude tells of the different batches of Vanaras 
sent m all directions in search of Sita, and of Hanuman’s 
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flight to Lanha The mam scene opens in a garden in 
Lanka where Sita is guarded by Raksasis Hanuman 
searches eserj where m Lanka forSita, and finally comes 
to the spot where she is kept He hides himself at the 
approach of Rasana, and watches the scene between 
Ra\ana and Sita He gets infunated at the proud words 
of Ri\ana, but controls his anger Sita i#, howe\er, 
adamant and at Ravana's \ile request she curses him 
Then Ravana makes his exit as it was time for his bath, 
and Hanuman introduces himself as Rama's servant to 
Sita From him she learns of the sorfowful and love lorn 
condition of Rama, of Valin’s death and of Rama s 
proposed invasion of Lanki He is told to inform Rama 
of Slla's condition in such a way that he may not grieve 
Then HanQman leaves with the intention of ravaging the 
park of Ravana { Act If ) 

Rivatia is informed of the complete destruction of the 
A^oka garden by a monkc> Havana orders the capture 
of the monkey, and is gradually told of the hav oc wrouglit 

Hanuman culminating m the death of Ak?a, Ravana's 
*on and five more commanders along with their arm> 
Havana himself prepares to go, but news is brought that 
Indrajit has captured arid bound the monkey Hanuman. 
when brought before Kavani, defies him and delivers 
Rama’s message Havana feels indignant and furious, 
but IJibliljaija restrains him from killing HanQman saying 
that messengers were immune from death and advises 
him to return- SUa Kivaqa abuses Hibhl^ana and 
orders Ifanuman to be sent away after setting fire to his 
tail Ihbhi^ana repeats his advice, but Ravana accuses 
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him of siding with the enemy and orders his remo%al 
Bibhisana tells Havana to suppress his anger and pass on 
and sets out to go to Rama ( Act III ) 

Immediately on the return of Hanuman Sugina 
prepares to start for Lanka and Rama Laksmana 
Sjgri\a and Hanuman reach the shores along uith the 
armj Then enters Bibhisana ho is introduced to Rama 
by Hanuman and at his counsel Rama hurls a missile at 
the ocean Varuna appears m human form and afford? 
passage to the army bj dividing into two The arm\ 
crosses the ocean and encamps at SuveJa Two spies ast 
caught by Nila Commander m Chief of the ^ anara forces 
who are recognised by Bibhisana as Rav ana s ministers 
Thcj ate sent back with a message to Havana after 
which Rama rev lews the army ( Act IV ) 

The interlude informs us of the «erious reverses of the 
Raksasa forces the deaths of Prahasia kumbhakarna 
etc and of Indraju s entry on the battlefield Rav ana i> 
still passionate and prepares artificial heads of Rama and 
Laksipuna The mam scene opens w ith Rav ana approach 
mg Sita with the replicas of the heads She faints and 
asks to be killed with the same sword Message is 
brought that Indrajit has been killed and that the 
Rak<msa army is in flight Enraged Rav ana rises quicklj 
to go against Rama with a sword but is prev cnted by hi? 
servant he then sets out to kill Slla as tl e cause of the 
whole misery but is dissuaded Then he starts for the 
battlefield in his chariot and Sita offers prayers for tie 
Victory of Rama (Act \ ) 

The interlude desenbes in detail the terrible fight 
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between Rama and Ravanaas observed by three fames, 
in which Havana is killed The main scene opens with 
Rama entering Lanka, andLaksmana and Bibhisana inform 
him of Sita’s approach Rama refuses to see her as her 
long stay with the Raksasas was a stam He, however, 
sanctions her request to enter fire Agni guarantees 
the purity of Sita and leads her to Rama Divine Gan 
dharvas and Vidjadharas sing behind the curtain and 
Rama and Sita go in for their coronation Then the cor- 
secrated Rama re enters with Sita, and informs of his 
consecration at the hands of his father Bharata, 3atru 
ghna, and the subjects as well as Mahendra and other gods 
come to greet RSma The usual epilogue comes at the 
end (Act VI) 

Next, we come to a PitrSmc play, viz BSlacanla 
dealing with the story of Krsna It is so named because 
U tells us of the various exploits (carjla) of Krsna wh*en a 
child {bala) 

The stage manager recites the benedictory stanza m 
praise of NarSyana, and begins to address the audience 
when Narida, the lover of music and of feuds, descends 
the stage He introduces us to Devaki carrying her new- 
born babe to Vasudeva, and makes his exit after circurti 
ambulating the Lord Harayana Then begins the mam 
Scene with Devaki and Vasudeva in which we are told 
that Kamsa has already killed six sons of Devaki She 
entrusts the child to Vasudeva to be carried out of Mathura 
It was midnight, pitch darkness, and Vasudeva finds his 
way through the light cast by the child Yamuna is also 
m floods, but the waters divide affording him passage 



While standing under the banyan tree m Gokula, Vasude% a 
finds his friend Nandagopa lamenting o\ er the dead body of 
his baby daughter After some persuasion, Nandagopa 
agrees to substitute Vasndeaa’s son for his dead child, but 
finds the former too hea\’y The dmne child then assumes 
Its normal ireight, and is greeted Garuda and the five 
divme weapons on the stage who declare their intention of 
going to Gokula as herdsmen After their disappearance, 
Nandagopa goes ofi to Gokula, and Vasudeva sets out to 
return to Mathura, when he finds the little girl to be alive. 
So he decides to take her back to Devaki and comes back 
after crossing the riv er, the city gates and the prison w alls 
(Act I) 

Kamsa has strange visions, illusions and ill omens 
Cind&Ia women hara«s him, and ^apa declares his mten 
tion to enter Kamsa s body, along with his associates 
Rajuiri protests but retires on being told of Vi^nu’s 
command leaving Kamsa at the mercy of SSpa and 
others kamsa suddenly wakes calls his portress and 
finds that he was having bad dreams He sends his 
chamberlain to the astrologers for interpreting the iH 
omens, and is told that they signify the birth of a divme 
being Kamsa learns of the birth of a child to Devaki 
and sends for Vasudeva who tells a lie that Dev akj gave 
birth to a female child In spite of Devaki s protests, 
Kamsa decides to kill the child and dashes it against 
Kamsaiila The child, however, bursts into two, one half 
falls to the ground and the other nses into the sky 
transformed into goddess Kirtyayani As Kartyayani 
«he enters the stage with her divme weapons, all of whom 
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declare it as their mission to kill kamsa and decide to 
proceed to Goktila as licrd«tnen After their e\it, the 
king goes out to offer Slnli for warding off bad omens 
( Act ri ). 

In the interlude an old herdsman informs us of some 
of the feats of Kpna in Gokula which signalized happiness 
for the“1icrd«mcn Killing of Putana ^aka^a ^amala 
andArjuna Dhenuka and Kc5i were the e\plotfs of the 
child who was named Damodara Then Damodara comes 
out with Ills elder brother, Sinkar<ana for Hallisaka 
dance with the Gopis Tlic dance liowc\er,ismtcrruptcd 
after a time bv \riztaf«al>ha coming as a wild bull 
^ankir'^ana and others retire to a place ncarb\ and watch 
tic fi,,bt between Dtmodara and ^rl?t^^<abhl in which 
iKmodara 8la>» the demon News is then brought that 
Sai\kar«ana has gone to the Yamuna on licinng that 
Ki1i) 3 has come up there Dimodara decides to go 
1 im />!( against the lord of <tri»cnts ( Act III ) 

riir next act dtscrtlics the struggle of DSmodara with 
Kalijain tfie^amufii, which the cowherds and maidens 
Watch from a distance* K»Ji>a offers some rcsislcnce in 
tie fKginning. but is finally suIkIuctI in the fight and 
cr ncs for merej from the Lord He is ordered to leave 
tl c waters of the ^ imuna and accordingly he retires with 
hiv retinue A mcs«cn(tr from Kamsa brings the news 
of lilt celebration of the Dhanurmaha festival at ^latliura 
and invites all for the ceremony Dmioclara and 
^ankar^atja decide to start for Mathur i m order to fulfil 
the divine mission of killing Karnsj (Act IV) 

Talcs of Damodara 8 feats have reached the cars of 
t 4 
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Kamsa and he is determined to ha\e him and his brother 
Sankarsana smashed by his wrestlers News is brought 
to the kmg of the entiy of the two heroes into llathura, 
and of their taking thedothes from washermen, kdlmg toe 
elephant sent agamst them curing the hunch-back 
maiden after taking perfumes, etc from her, taking flowers 
from the florists, killing the guardian of the armoury , and 
breaking the bow kept there and going to the assembl} 
hall The king rerninds the pnre fighters of their dutj, 
and they boast of their strength Then begin duel# of 
Canura and Mustika respecti\el> with Daroodara and 
Sankar«ana m which the former meet their deaths 
Dimodara ascends the balcony , catches Kamsa by the 
hair and smashes him down to pieces To the citizens 
who rise in arms. Vasudexa tells that both the youths are 
his sons Ugri«cna is released from the prison and >» 
reinstated on the throne Narada comes m to worship 
\'i'nu in the form of Dimodara, and the latter offers him 
argh^a and padya After paying his re»pects to the Lord, 
Nirada goes away There is the usual epilogue at the 
end ( Act V ) 

Next, we come to folklore and romances comprising 
four plays 

AVIMARAKA In order to understand properly th< 
plot of the /li I ffi iraka, the follow mg relationships should b< 
noted King Kuntibhoya had two sisters named Succtan 
and Sudarianj, and two daughters, Kurangl and Sumitra 
Suilar<ana married K^iraja and had a son name* 
Jayaaarroan, she liadaUoason born through Agni, wh( 
was adopted and brought up as Vi«nuscna by her sistc 
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Sucetaca Si-cetana xaanied ^au^iraraja b oJ:e" 
Ktmtxb^o^a s qL®“n and had a «on \imiiseaa as aLead^ 
staled, who vas renamed \\-3inaraka- 

Th** plaj recedes it» tide from tbe name of the hero 
■vsho IS so named on acarmt of his l>*mg th^ kfll-'r 
{maraka) of a demon in the form of «iheep {a^x) 

Toe stage manager reates tb*^ benedictorv s.anza in 
pra^of Nara}anaand calls his mistress The prelnde 
infoms us that prmceas Kuraii"i had entered the ga.d'^n 
ard that the elephant was m rut The mam scene opem. 
With king Kuntibboja m «earch of a suitable match for 
Kurangi ard his queen and the\ ha\e some d^^CL#•lon 
regarding Kurangi s mamage ^funster Kaunjaj^ana enters 
dilating on the worries and dangers of his high office and 
brings neiis of the attack of the mad elephant on the 
princess and her rescue b> an unknown handsome \outh 
who profe«sed to be low boni Another minister Bhutika 
nert enters confirming Kaunjavanas account and states 
flat he made enqumes about the jouth and felt certam 
that he A as not low bom and was concealing hi* identity 
he aho learnt that the south was unmarried and his 
father ^ as noble and ro>al m appearance. The k.ng 
orders further m\e tigatious to be made regarding the 
young man and resume* the subject of Kurangi s 
marriage tin* time the king seeks the ad\nce of his 
ministers In the course of conversation it transpires 
tl at out of the «everal suitors Ka*u-aja and Saunraraja 
were related to the roval family the latter bemg m addi 
tion tl e queen s brother Sauviraraja had sent an envoy 
hut later on both the kmg and the prince were rej. 
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to ha\ e disappeared In the meantime, Kasiraja had sent 
an emoj for his son Ja>a\annan The king orders 
further in\ estigations regarding Sam iraraja and postpones 
his decision regarding the choice of a bndegroom Beating 
of the drum announces it time for the roj al bath, and the 
kine lea\es referring to the hcavv duties of the king. 
{Act I) 

The interlude mtroduces us to Santusta, the jester 
companion of the hero, who tells us of the lo\e lom 
condition of AMmaraka Santusta is fooled bj a maid 
iriw disappears nith his nog the scene being iu’J oS 
boisterous humour The mam scene opens with A\]mlraka 
seated at home brooding o\er the beautj of the princess 
he rescued The pnncessis also in a similar plight, and 
her nur«e and maid decide to visit the j oung man s abode 
Reassured of the youths noble butli b> a diMne toice, 
they both find An imaraka meditating on the prmce«s, and 
tell him of the unhappj condition of the princess They 
in\ate him to the Kanjapura in di«guiM. at midnight, and 
tell him of the location of the pilace He a'lKs them to 
await him at midnight and they depart A\ imaraka then 
tells Santusta of the whole affair and the latter desires to 
accompany him Aviniaraka however decides to go 
alone after meals Jvight is fast approaching co%enng the 
world wnth darkness (Act II) 

In the next act is introduced Kurangi with her maidens 
The pnneoss leams that the enxoj from Ka^iraja has been 
sent back Nalinika, her maid, informs her that the 
jouth will come at mght The princess then enters the 
inner apartment. Then Avim^aka enters in the guise of 
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a thief wnth a sw ord and rope He is supposed to pass 
through the streets of the city, and in a long monologue 
he tells us of the city ^ards, music, market place, gaming 
house, etc After reachmg the palace nails, he climbs the 
■wall with the help of his rope, and passing through 
Mandakini, Darupar%ata and Upasthanagrha reaches the 
Kanjapunprasada, opening the mechanical door with 
the magic key He dons Ins usual dress and appears 
before Nalinika and the pnneess Kurangf m her semi- 
drovisy stale asks Nalimka to embrace her, but the latter 
fells A'V’imaraka to embrace Kurangl The princess feels 
abashed, but A\imaraka pacifies her. Thej’ both then 
are led to the sleeping chamber (Act IIIJ 

The interlude informs us that AvimSraka’s secret stay 
lasted but for a short time and everything was discovered 
Avimaraka made good his escape which rendered the 
princess broken-hearted Her maids however, share m 
her sorrow The mam scene opens with Avimaraka 
troubled mentally at his sad Jot and physically by 
Excessive licat TJioughts of suicide enter his mind and 
he throws himself in front of the forest fire , but the fire 
docs not burn him TJicn after bath and meditation he 
decides to throw himself from the precipice, but is 
diverted at the last moment by a Vidyidhara couple who 
has comt there for rest from Himalayas en route to the 
Haiaya Mts The Vidyadliara comes to know everything 
aJx)Ut Avimaraka through his magical science They 
become friends and the Vidyadliara gives him a magic ring 
in order tint he may enter the impenetrable J^anyapura 
by becoming invisible The magic rmg was capable of 
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rendering in\isiWe its wearer and the person who touched 
him The couple then lea^es for Agastj a worship and 
A\iinaraka starts for \ airantja Onthewaj hefindshis 
friend Santu«ta searching for" him Avimaraka tells him 
of his acquisition and becoming im isible bj the magic 
ring thej forthwith enter the palace (Act IV) 

Kurangi is feeling grie\cd and despondent at the 
separation and goes to the terrace with Nalinika to get 
some relief \Mmaraka enters with Santusta and finds 
her much emaciated Kurangi sends her maid awaj 
under some pretest and tncs to hang herself but is 
frightened bj lembfe thunder and hghtning and cries 
out for help Avnmaraka at once puts on the ring and 
consoles nnd embrices her There is an amusing fittk 
scene between Saniusta and \almika to relieve tlie tens! 
atmosphere and both are tactfull> sent awa) by Aimia 
raka leaving the lovers to themselves \vim5rak 
extols tl c bcautx of the ram clouds md when it actuall} 
l>e 5 ms to shower m plcntv the lovers retire inside fo 
amorous sports (Act \ ) 

The interlude tells us that Kuntibhoja intended t 
give Kurangi in rnarmge to \ isnuscna son of '^auvIrarSjJ 
but as both were not heard of for one vear and a 
K tsiraja had <ent an envoj arrangements were made fo 
Kurangi s marriage wnh Kaiiraja s son ard the mama” 
partv had arrived That ver> dav Kuntibhoja learn 
from f IV spies that ^^amiraraja was «tajing in his capita 
for one vear Tic mam scene opens witli KuntibhojJ 
‘^auvlraraja and minister RhuCiki Sainfraraja is 
mg over the loss of his son and tells tie storj of It 
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curse One day while hunting he came across Canda- 
bhargava whose pupil was mauled by a tiger Despite 
C'iplanations of the king, the sage blamed him The king 
lost his temper and called the sage a Svapaka^ This 
infuriated the sage all the more and he cursed him to be 
an outcast for one year Then Sauviraraja tells them 
how prince Visnusena came to be called Avimaraka, on 
account of his slaying, when quite a boy, a demon in the 
form of sheep Kuntibhoja says that his secret service 
has not been able to trace Avimaraka Then the divme 
sage Narada arrives on the scene He calls in Sudariana 
and tells those pre«ent of the Gandharva marriage of 
Avimlraka with Kurangl, who was in the same house 
Narada is told of the proposed marriage of Kurangi with 
SudarSan&'s son Jayavarman Then N5rada explains to 
Sudar^ana the divine birth of AvimSraka bom of Agni to 
Sudar^anu herself, but adopted and brought up as Sauvira 
prince Visnusena by her sister Sucetana queen of Sauvlra- 
raja He also tells her of the curse, the elephant episode 
and other incidents already related Narada finds an 
agreeable solution for the difficulty arising out of the 
marriage of Avimaraka with Kurangi he suggests that 
Kurangl s younger sister Sumitra should be offered to 
Jayavarman This satisfies all The usual prayers for 
the protection of cows, etc occur at the end (Act VI) 
Then we come to the Prattjndyaugandharayana and 
Svapnavasavadatta which deal with king Udayana 
Vatsaraja. the Prince Arthur of Indian Literature 
Udajana Vatsaraja was the descendant of the Pandavas 
and was ruling at KauSambI Expert in music and fond 
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Commander-in Chief of Pradyota, with the news, and that 
Vatsaraja has also asked him to see Yaugandharajana 
The news of Vatsaraja’s capture sends the queen mother 
and the harem to grief Yaugandharaj ana solemnly \o\vs 
to restore his master to Kau^ambi A servant bnngs 
some clothes said to belong to a Brahmana at the Sanh 
festival, Mho \amshed after leaving the clothes Yaugan 
dharayana dons them, finds his outward form changed, 
and decides to \\ ork in that guise for releasing his master 
Be finally goes to see the queen mother in answer to her 
caU (Act I) 

The interlude tells us of the arn\ al of many messengers 
from \arious kings to Pradyota for Vasa\ adatta's band, 
and of Pradyota's indecision m the matter Then opens 
a domestic scene in the palace at Ujjay ml where the kmg 
explains the reasons for his not making up his mind as he 
Wanted the suitor to have high family, soft heart, fine 
body, valour, etc Then he has a talk with the queen and 
seeks her advice as to the choice The queen gi\es the 
simple reply “ Gi\e her where you won’t have any cause 
to rue afterwards ” The king then enumerates the 
' anous suitors and asks her, “ Which of these w ould you 
choose for Vasavadatta ? ” Abruptly a chamberlain 
bursts in with the words “Vatsaraja” and gives an 
account of the capture of Vatsaraja The king is extremely 
delighted and orders reception and good treatment to the 
royal captive They deade to make the present of the 
celebrated lute Gho§avati, the emblem of victory, to 
princess Vasavadatta The king begms to waver in his 
decision about suitors and goes to comfort and soothe 
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Vatsaraja {Act II) 

The third act is the pivot of the whole play, telling of 
the secret plot of Yaugandharayana Yaugandharayans. 
Rumanvan and Vasantaka stay in disguise in Ujjajinf 
respectively as a madman, a Buddhist monk and 3 
mendicant They hold conferences in a secret Fire Shrink 
Vasantaka appears as a mendicant worrying about sugar 
balls, then comes a madman, and last a Buddhist monk . 
all gather in the Fire Shnne \ augandharayana theh 
tells them that every item ol the plot was ready. The 
plot was to inf unate the female elephant so that Vatsa- 
raja's help may be sought , and he was thereafter to moun^ 
the elephant and nde away to Kauiambi VasantakS. 
however, tells them of Udayanas love at lirst sight 
Vasavadatta and of his consequent unwillingness to 
without her They have to modify their plans, and 
Yaiigandharaj'ana pronounces his second vow of carrying 
away Vasavadatta as well The tno then leave the Fife 
Shnne by different doors the madman going on gibbering 
to the bo)S in the street (ActUI) 

The interlude presents a humorous scene m which an 
mtOMCated page, really a Vatsa spy, describes how 
pavvned Bhadravati After hearing of the escape f’f 
^atsara]a with Vasavadatta the page casts away lH* 
disguise and encourages the Vatsa soldiers by war song*/ 
and describes the valour of V augandharayana who 
subsequently taken captive Then enter two warriors 
announcing the capture of \ augandliara} ana and askihg 
the people to keep away Then enter the two rival 
ministers, Bharatarohala and Yaugandharaj ana, enjoyai^'^ 
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some war of words The former charges Yaugandharayana 
« ith deceit, but the latter replies that he paid in the same 
com To his further remarks, Yaugandharayana replies 
that Vatsaraja had contracted a marriage with Vasava- 
datta A chamberlain comes with the present of a gold 
chalice from king Mahasena to Yaugandharayana News 
IS brought that the marriage was acceptable to Mahasena, 
and that it was decided to celebrate the marriage by 
means of painted portraits of the lovers Towards the 
close of the play there is the usual Bharatavakya praj mg 
for the prosperity of cows, vanquishing of the foreign 
invasion, and rulipg of the whole earth by our king 
{Act IV) 

SVAPNAVASAVADATTA After c]op2ng with 
Visavadatta as told m the Praltjm, Vatsaraja neglected 
his state affairs which enabled Arum, a forest chicftam, 
to invade the Vatsa kingdom The ever watchful 
Yaugandharayana found that the only way out of the 
difficulty was an alliance with the powerful Magadha king, 
and the best remedy was Udayana’s marnage with Padmi- 
vati, the Magadh I princess Udayana himself , on account 
of his Jove for Vasavadalta and the Magadha king on 
account of Udayana being a married man, would have 
objected to such a marnage So Yaugandharayana arranges 
a plot and takes Vasavadatta in confidence In accordance 
with the pJot,'the royal pavilion at Lavanaka is burnt down 
m the absence of the king on hunting and Vasavadatta 
and Yaugandharayaija are supposed to have been burnt 
to death They, however, start for RSjagrha 

The play receives its title from the vision [Svapna) of 
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>tate described m the \ Ih Act of the play 

After benedictory stanza containmg the names of the 
chief dramatis personae some noise from behind the curtain 
IS heard made hj Padma^atl s attendants in asking the 
people to clear auay The main scene opens at the her 
milage near Rajagrha where princess Padma^atl has come 
to \ isit the queen mother \ augandharaj ana and Vasai a 
datta disguised as a Brahmana and lus sister pass bj 
thehermitage Padma\ati proclaims her desire of granting 
boons to those desirityr them \ au^andharavana presents 
himself as a suppliant and desires tc^ keep \asa\adatta 
under Padmaaatis care for a time Despite her cham 
berlain s protests Padmavati accepts the guardianship of 
Vasaaadatta A Brahmana student from Laianakathen 
enters and tells the stor> of the disastrous fire at Lavanaka 
and of the king s immense grief at the loss of \ asa\ adatta 
and \augandliarajana \at«arajas c\cessi\e love for 
Vasavadatta appeals to all The student then leaves as 
it was evening and ^ augandharav ana follows suit Both 
Padmavati and \asavadatti salute the queen mother and 
receive suitable blessings from her {Act I) 

Theintcrludc tells us that \ isav adatta is well establish 
cd at Magadha and that the princess is plaj mg ball with 
her mauls and ^ asav adatta The mam scene opens aftc^ 
their game with Padmavati and her maids m conversation 
Padmavati shows her disinclination towards Alahasena^ 
«on and love for Lda>ana owing to the latter s genuine 
love for \dsa\ adatta Then the news of Padmavati % 
betrothal to Ldajana is announced which is said to have. 
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been accepted by Uda3ana on account of pressure from 
Dar^aka It is told that the Kautukamangala (tying the 
nuptial thread) is to be celebrated that \er>’ day 
Vasavadatta is discomfitted, but has to accompanj Padma- 
vatl The more they hasten, sa>s she, the more is my 
heart covered, as it v\ere with^arkness (Act II) 

Tlie next scene opens the same day in the pleasure 
garden of Padmavatl where Vasavadatta is the lonely 
occupant with her gncved heart, while preparations for 
the marriage are being made m the 103 al household A 
niaid requests Vasavadatta to plait a nuptial wreath for 
her husband s second marriage Another maid comes after 
a time for the garland as the bridegroom was being 
conducted to the inner apartments Visavadatta hands 
o\er the finished garland and retires if perchance she can 
ease her gnef on her bed (Act III) 

The interlude informs us of the conclusion of the 
marriage festmties The mam scene opens w ith Padma 
vatl, her maids and Vasavadatta in the pleasure garden to 
see whether the Sephaliki clusters have blossomed They 
talk about Uda3 ana and Ins love for VSsavadatta The 
king and VidQsaka also enter the garden from the other 
ond, the former brooding over the sweet memories of the 
past in company with Vasavadatta, the latter 113 mg to 
soothe him and divert his mmd At their approach. Pad- 
muvatl and her retinue hide under a bower for the sake of 
Vasavadatta, as she avoided the Mght of strangers On 
account of the scorching heat, the king and Vidusaka 
prepare to enter the bower, but the swarm of bees let loo^e 
by a maid prevent their entr3 The}*, therefore, seat 
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some questions in sleep and she replies him Fmallj the 
king proffers his hand to ask forgiveness from her Afraid 
of being recognised Vasavadatta goes away after keeping 
m position the hand that was hanging loo«e Her touch 
awakens the king and he follows her saying Stop 
5\a5a\adatta stop' butherunsagainstadoor Herelates 
this to \ idusaka who next enters but the latter calls it 
all a dream News is then brought that Rumanvan has 
brought a large army to defeat Arum and Udayana leaves 
to take charge of the attack (Act \ ) 

The interlude informs that the \ atsa kingdom has 
been recov cred and that Udavanas gnef has again been 
renewed by the sight of the famous lute Ghosavati In 
the mam scene w ith Vidu«aka the king mourns the lo«s of 
\asavadatta recalling happy memones of the past 
’^lessengers from Ujjayini arrive to offer felicitations 0 * 
Mahasena on Ijdayanas victory The king calls in 
Padmavati and again grieves over \asavadatta The 
messengers console him and show him the portraits of 
\asavaditta and himself which were used in celebrating 
their marriage at Ujjiyini Padmavati notices the similar 
itj of Avantika with the portrait of \asa\adatta and 
tells the king about her Then Taugandharaj ana enters 
as a Brahmana to reclaim his sister Avantika is brought 
out and is recognised as \ asavadatta \ augandharay ana 
explains Ills whole plot and states the recovery of 
Kauiambi to be his mam object The king decides to go 
With Padmavati to Mahasena to convev the happy news 
of the recovery of Vasavadatta The normal epilogue 
comes at the end ( ^ct VI) 
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character Hissvifc hotte\er sacrifices her pearl nccUac 
as a compensation to Vasantasena Maitrejais sentt 
\ asantasena w ith the pearl necklace (Act III) 

I o\c lorn \ asantasena engages m painting the figm 
of Carudatta and rejects the offer of ornaments froi 
^akara which her mother sends her Then entei 
^ajjalaka the thief stating that he needed the monej to 
buy freedom for his l»e!o\ed Madanika the maid of 
\ a^antasen i He tells the story of his crime to Madaniki 
and she recognises the stolen ornaments as belonging to 
her mistress She nlxises him to return the jewellers to 
\ asmta«cna in the name of Carudatta 

In the meantime Maitreja comes with the pf^l 
necklace sajing tint it was «cnt in evclnnge for 
pledged ornaments which Carudatta had lost in gambling 
^asantascn^ accepts the necklace and Maitreja Iea\f> 
with «cant coiirtcsj for \ asantasen i 

Then Saj] ilaka enters %miIi the jeweller) pretending to 
Jiaac come as Carudatta s messenger Vasantasena loai 
her maul with the jeweller) places her hand in that ofht 
burglar lo\cr and ^nds them off in a carriage to inarrv 
Then \ asantasen i prepares to a lait Carudatta in ordoi 
to Tclum the necklace The clouded sk) and a threatcni" 
storm howcaer make lier dwindle and impatient ands* 

. t once proceeds to her lover and the pla) al riiptl) 
at thn point ( \ct I\ ) 
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misbiles The pla5s mil also be found to be deJicjent if 
judged b> modern critical standards with regard to the 
plot characterization sentiments and other niceties 

SOLRCEb OF THE PLWS In the last chapter 
\\e ha^e given the plots of these pla5s without omit!iii5 
anj important detail from them These will enable 
readers to understand easil5 the sources of theplavsand 
the innovations brought out by the poet with which 
ar^ dealing at present 

To turn to the W«iA ifc/i ua'a plays first it i» seen that 
the poet la much indebted to the epic In the One Act 
pla>s some short episode IS taken from the Mahabharal^ 
and freely dramatized In the Madhyamavyayoga there 
IS a bleeding of the story of the reunion of Bhimaand 
Hidimba with, that of tl e Braiimanas The latter finds ih 
«Durce in the Sunahscpakhyana of the Aifareya Brahma”^ 
and the former is the poets own creation the 
supplying hm only with characters and atmosf^ler^ 
In the jPn/a i i^a the embassy of Kr na spoken of m tb* 
Mababhirata (kdyogaparvan 94 9^ 124 131 )hasb«!’| 
<lrainaCired to glorify Kr na and proclaim his identh' 
v\ith\isnu Duryodhana IS depicted as the realempercrl 
in the drama whereas Dhtt-irdstm was the emperor in tl' 

I epic The scene of the divine weapons appearing 
human !orm a a specjalit} of Bbusa employ e<l probnbK 
to cater for public tastes For the Djda^iatolkiua tl‘ 
jioet Is indebted to the epic for characters only ev ery thir' 
else being the fruit of the poet s imagination and invention' 
The haftsabhSra mainly follows the epic {Kama 4’ 
•viin/i 2tl The poet has. transferred the incident c* 
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Karna’s gift of his armour to Indra from the forest 
( Yam, 310 . Sunh 5 ) to the battlefield m order to 
heighten effect and has ennobled the characters of Kama 
and$a}j*a The CrnS/ianga dramatizes ^ahapanan 56-58 
with slight changes invented bv the poet, such as the 
'ocret 'ign to Bhima comes through Krsna in the plav 
whereas the epic speaks of Arjuna as throwing the hint , 
according to the epic, Balarama was not present at the 
club fight nor were Dbftarasjra Gandharf, Durja^a hnd 
the queens of Durvodhana on the battlefield The poet 
^hows Durjodhana on a higher plane The Pa/icartifra in 
three Acts has for its basis tbe cattle raid ( 1 /W, Virata 
35 69 ) slaughtcf of Kicakas ( ib 22 24 ) and marriage of 
AbhtminjTi with Lttari (ib 71 72) as told irfthe epic 
The poet has t iken considerable Jil>ertics with the epic 
and the sacrifice of Dur-odhani his promise to 
grant half kingdom to Pindaiaj on their news comint, 
Within file nights made to Drona Abhimanju's sidin^ 
with Durjodhana, the scene between Bhimn AtJiimanjii 
and Bfliannala are among the mam scenes or events 
invented and intrcxluccd bv the poet Thus m llie 
^fah'tbhlrata plajs thoii„Ii the epic 'ervcs as the mam 
*ourcc, the poet shows Ins onginilitv at various phccs in 
insenling new situations and cpisoik*^ or in investing the 
epic heroes with new cliarjcteristics 

In View of tlic date we assign toBlusa the llaruamia 
V|J«M Parana or Ifhagaiata PurSna cannot l>e taken to he 
the sources of the H ^dfa riia as none of these texts at 
least in their present form is older than Bhasa I urlhcr 
the drama widcl> differs in detail from the stories of 
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Krsna in the Harnamia The poet's source probably was 
an earlier \ersion of the Krsna story on which the 
Harnainsa and the PurSnas arc based The BalacaritJ 
presents, m common with the Dulaiahya, the dmre 
weapons in human form 

For the story of the Prahmu, the poet is indebted to 
the II and III books of the Ram3ya*ia, but he builds a 
superstructure of his own Tl»e introduction of thcialkal'i 
incident, -the stitue houses “the changed genealt^y 
Rama, the abduction of Sita bv bnnging Rama and 
Ra\ana (under the gui«c of an cNpert on 
together and making the golden deer necessary for the 
$Tuddlia, and the absence of Laksmani at the time, a"'! 
RSma’s coronation in the penance gro%e are the tnaui 
departures of the poet from the epic The characters cf 
Rama, Sit5, Dasoratln, Bharata, Kaikejl and Sumantri 
are portnjed in a fa%ourj1ile hglit and on a higher le'C^ 
The -ibhiukit deals with the epic story as gi\en »n the 
IV, V, \ 1 liooks of the Rilmdyana which the poet follo«» 
itrj closch The manner m which the waters of thf 
ocean di% ide to afford passage to the Lord is the poet 5 
m%n in\ention reminiscent of the similar deMCC m the 
lljlacartla 

t^is'TcS-ird'i the sources of the A ^tnri raka. they ha'* 
\ anouslj Ixrn stated tobc folklore, poet's in\ention, Kath^ 
literature or the story of the spinf of monsoon destroyer 
the demon of drought * A comparison of the stones as 
gi\cn m tlie Kath3sanls3zora, Ja^iiman^alu 
^■its^dyanas A'Jmusii/ra ). a Buddhist JJIttka and the 
.-tumJrtiAj shows tint the JaMman^ahl follows tl* 
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•Ir jn some respects It ippears that the Jalaka 

ston must lia^c been current among the people at the 
lime of I5hlsa and lie probabU u<cd it as the mam stor> 
The supernatural dement of the nng incident has been 
add'^d to the storj b} the poet for popular ippeaLli 

The Bfla'ha'hl cannot be the source of the Ldajani 
plajs, Mz the S-gp na as avadatla and Praltjii i becau'e 
rot onl} does the date of the Bfhaikalha conflict with the 
anliquitj we aMgn to Bhasa but there are many 
d scTcpincics between tl c legends gi\cn m botli scrsions 
Thus, c g there is a change in the elephant episode , 
I’radjota Maluseni of BH<a lias been differentiated into 
Iradjota of Magadlia ind Mahasena of A>anli b> the 
Brhatkallu (as judged b> its desccndcnls the B/Aii/hafAT 
fftarjart and the hafSt3%aTttat3{;ata) winch strides out 
Daroka the.gcnplog> of tdi>ana is different in both, 
ifcrctsno tiftrencc to Aiuni m the Dfhatkaihx Ocues* 
I olds n 'isa to !< more faithful to the Udajani legend 
tfan the h(tf fi3sarth irara Tlicpla>s deal with hi<toncal 
I'roimgcs rrfcrrahle to the 6 th or 5 th century B C and 
"isBIiiia fl jurisl e rs!iortl> after the period (c 4 U) cent 
1 C ) he pTol al)l> cn>i lojcd the stones about Ldijann 
‘■•irrent in 1 u time 

No definite source Ins lycn found for llic Curujalla 
Tlic siorj f f tlie love of a h etirn for a mcrcliant l>eing a 
c'mimon toj ic m literature it mij l»e the poet s inscntion 
It >s not unhkd> tint the jwet may ha\e ^iscd tlic 
‘’unil irlhatli'i from the Jutakas ^ik In with his manner 
nrns IS the jmention of Bli^Ua. -‘™ 

N rs The miin »im of tlic Sanskrit «!nnn 
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N\as, as already stated tocomey a moral by evoking a 
particular sentiment in the mind of the audience and thus 
leading them to unmixed joy, and plot, characterization 
etc , occupy a subsidiary place in the scheme There is i 
difference of opinion among writers on Sanskrit poetiC' 
with regard to the number of sentiments, but followim 
the standard work of \ibvanatha, we take the number 
of sentiments to be nine and illustrate them from tl' 
works of Bliasa in the order of their enumeration in the 
Silliil^adar/tana 

BJiasa does not employ the pro micf senti ment of 
^rns'Ta to any appreciable extent and lus works sene a' 
the best illustration of the futility of the dictum that a 
drama cannot be shown at its best without Spgara as tie 
ilominant sentiment All the fnc sub \ anctics of 
M/ , Dharma Kama Arthi Miigdha and Mudha, ate 
illustrated in Bh'isa The lo\e of Rima and Slti depicted 
in the and is an instance of Dharmi 

“sfifgara or pure lose free from lust, for the sake of 
di>clnrging religious dutic;> of life Kama SpigSra of 
married love with a strong erotic element is found in tU 
lose of L’dayana and \dsa\adalta. and Asimaraka ard 
Kurangl Tlic (Hflitical marriage of Ldayana with Padmi 
sail in the Srapna scracs as the licst illustration of 
Artha ?rh»*ira, mamage for political, economic or othf' 
expediencies Tlie union of Bhima and HidimlA dcpicff*'’ 
in the MaJli\ama is Mugdha ^rngara m which physical 
A'jicci of lose predominates The Mutlha $[i\gara <■* 
idiotic lose will re lust alone matters is shown in tic lo'< 
of “iik’ira for VasantasenS m the CdriiJaHa 
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Then corner IIjs\ ^ nr the «€nlinicnt of humour ( comic 
) and hiA alrcidv Iwcn described tJie 

“laughter of poctrA * * There arc numerous instances of 
H<tSja in the works of Bhisa and we draw attention onU 
to vme Ieidin>; ilIiKtntions ^intii In in the /fiiir7njArj 
a’'d ^ik'in in tf c <HppI\ u» with an amount of 

hjnourmthe num'Toiis situations in winch then figun 
Tie peculiar mannerisms and tlic use of Prakrit of tin 
Bfdlmana ( Imlra m di*guise) in the KarnafliUa prosoke 
r“ rth as al o the little «rcne Itetwecn the stage manager 
i his mistress in the C^iruJiitj wl err flic latter trlls her 
h nl and that r\era thing sns reads in the market and 
that ler fast wis for obtaininn a handsome liiislnnd in 
lie next 1 ifth The \idusikas in the and 

Cjfu/at/d also create some fiinns atmosplierc as ilsn t!ie 
^■‘lc*Xl^•afed page in ifie PfaUjifi Saj}ihk 1 the Br'tlinnna 
hirglar, su{phe« come humour In sajmctlnl lussicrci! 
dread series as a meisinng tape hj night There are 
aariojs inst inees of dnmilic ironies whiih nn> lUo U 
indufleti under ll'is>a 
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NeNt Is Raudra or sentiment of furj which is fourd 
m Bhima s encounter with Ghatotkaca m the 
\ isions of Kamsa in the Balacarita consisting of explosion* 
etc Bilarama s an^er agamst Bhima at his unfair fight 
witli Durjodhana in the Crtibhanga Bharita s disowning 
his mother in the Pra/imi etc 

‘ v'^hen we come to \ ira or the heroic sentiment which 
IS the specnl forte of Bliasa Instances are found in 
almost all plaj s of our group \ ira lias been sub diMd cd 
into Buddha (courage) Dharmi (\irtue) and Daja 
( compassion ) ^ uddha \ ira is exhibited m the 

if Rimi and Ra\ini Durjodlnna and Bhima t>da>an 
and Mahasena sarm> kttara and Kuru armj Abhiinanji 
and \ irata armj etc and al<o m the descriptions of figh 
in the Dfliaghalolkaca o! the a arious weapons of Krsna m 
tlie etc Durjodham in the Paxaralra W 

parting auth half Ills kingdom to thcPandaaas inpursuancf 
of his promise to Drona exemplifies the Dharma \ ira anc 
<0 docs Rama in abandoning the kingdom m accordant 
with his fathers aaishes Drona s compassion for tl 
Kaiiraaas and lus de<irc to saac them from destructioi 
mikcs him be-^ for half tbc kingdom for the Pandaaa 
from Durjodlnna as his Dakuni aahich seracs as ai 
illustration of Daaa \ira K ama s offer of his armou 
to Indra in the harnabhara is another illustration 
maj l)c pointed out here that in tl e Pralijii i the poet ha 
1 armomousla blended the \ ira and ^rngara Rasas b 
^ aiigandlnrajana s supporting the loae affair of h 
master 

j B1 aaanaka or the sentiment of terror is found m tf 
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^tadhyama whtn the Brahmana family finds itself suddenl\ 
confronted by a demon al o m Ra\anas assuming" 
demonical form before Sita in the Praltma and m the scene 
after Indrajit s death m the Abhtseka m the Jcilhng of 
Kamsa by pulling him by the hair in the Balacarita m the 
\anous trials through -which Aitmaraka pa««es before he 
goes to Kanj apura in the description of the battle field 
n the Vrubhanga etc 

Adbhuta or the 'entiment of wonder has been exhibited 
in a number of these plajs It is found in the appearance 
m hi man form of the divnne we apons m the Dutaiak^a 
and the Balacanla m the supernatural feats of Krsna 
related in the Balacanla in the magic ring giien b> the 
V idyadhara to A\nmaraka in the appearance of \ aruna 
and Agni in the Abhtseka and m the fir e ordea l m the same 
play etc 

In connection with the sentiment of wonder we maj 
note that magic in three different forms has been eflectiv el> 
u«edbyBlasa mz (i) by emplojing objects materials or 
persons endowed with magic power (ii) the curse of a 
Rsi and (iii) the optical illusions Instances of the first 
type are the magic ring given bj the Vidjadhara to 
Aviuiaraka which was capable of rendering invisible Ihe 
wearer and any person vnbo touched him •»the apparel left 
by Vja«a m the Praltjna is said to transform the outward 
mien of the wearer production of water by Bhitna and 
Ghatotkaca for chanting Manlras The curse pronounced 
by Candabhargava on the Sauvira king in the Aitmaraka 
IS the instance of the second tjpe The optical illusion of 
Duijodhana when he sees KfAua everywhere and of 
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Rama when he sees a gold flanked deer, serve to illustrate 
the third type 

>y§anta or the sentiment of calm is found in the general 
devotion for Narajana Visnu m the Balacarita, as also in 
the utterances of Kama that everything else but sacrifices 
and gifts IS evanescent, and that he has really deceived 
Indra We meet vvnth ^nta when Rama knows of the 
purity of \’aidehi in the Abhtseka when Sita tells Raim 
to perform $raddha by the material available m forest, 
etc Closely allied with ^nta is Bhakti { dev’otion ), and 
we get instances of three of its types in these plays Thus 
the devotion of one m distress is illustrated in the 
benedictory stanza of the Orubhanga and that of the seeker 
after knowledge in the first stanza of the Dstaghalotkaca , 
the praise which the VidySdharas offer in the Abhtseka 
shows the devotion of the wise 

1 /Finally, we come to Vatsala, of which we get fine 
specimens in BhSsa The love of Bhima for Ghatotkaca 
in the Madhyama of Arjuna and Bhima for Abhimanju 
in the PaiicarUlTa, of Da^ratha for Rama, Laksmana and 
Sita in the Prattmd, of Havana for Indrajit in the Abhtseka 
and of Durjodhana for his son m the Vntbhanga come 
under the Vatsala The love of the ]ester-companions 
for Carudatta, Avimaraka and Udayana may also be 
included m this category 

Considenng the individual plajs, it may be observed 
that the mam sentiments in the Dulaiakya are the Vira 
and Adbhuta, and those in the Dulaghaiolkaca are Karuna 
and Vira, which dominate also the Karnabhara and 
Vrubhanga The Pfliicarafra concerns itself with the various 
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types of Vira In the Madkyama we find the play of 
^ ira, Kanina, Adbhuta, Bhayanaka, Raudra, Hasya, 
SfBgara and Vatsala,|\vhile the Balacarita employs all 
Rasas excepting the Smgara JXhe Rama dramas have 
Vira, Karuna, Adbhuta and Bhayanaka In iheAvimaraka, 
we get Smgara, Hasya, Karuna, Adbhuta and Bhayanaka^ 
The Svapna has Smgara and Karuna, and the Prahjiia, 
Vira, Adbhuta, Hasya and Smgara We get Karuna, 
Hasya and Smgara m the Carudalta It appears that 
Bhasa had a special hking for Vira, Hasya, Karuna, 
Raudra, Adbhuta and Vatsala Rasas 

CHARACTERIZATION 'In comparing Bhasa's works 
With temples. Sana has referred to the large number of 
characters used by Bhasa ♦ There is not only a large 
number of characters but a very wide range and variety 
to be found in Bhisa Wi'ilh all this, hpwever, there is 
always the tendency to avoid adding needles* characters 
on the stage, of which the omwsion of KSSiraja and 
Sucetani in the Avimaraha, of Udayana and Vasavadatta 
m the Pratijnd may be cited as instances Being a 
realist, Bhasa portrays Tnen and women of this world as 
they are In contrast to the general trend in Sansknt 
drama to paint types and not mdtviduals, Bhasa is found 
to hav^ortrayed living men and women, which he has 
drawn from all grades of soaety from the highest class 
to the lowest 

The characters depicted include kings, queens princes, 
pnncesses, ministers , jesters, chamberlains, door keepers, 
attendants, messengers, and other officers , burglars, vallams 
and courtesans, — all these from the human beings, gods 
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and goddesses, fairies and dninc sages, etc, from th^ 
divinities, demons, monlejs, etc, from the loner strata 
Each one of these diaracters is «o mdiMdual, jet stj 
unner'nl EiquisUe care is ^hcnrn in the dehneation of 
even minor characters The characters never talk mor^ 
or less. They live a plain, straightforward life Most of 
the characters are psj'chological studies, and in psjchos 
logical subtletv Bhisi is almost modem The intricate 
inner v^orkings of human emotions are shown directly in a, 
flash, and no energy is wasted in describing the struggle in 
the minds of the characters The true character of tlie 
selfless VS.sa\adatt^ is admirabK shovvn m Siapna, III 
The poet, being tied down to the epic for his Mahd- 
bhSrala and Rsmayam plaj s, was vv orking under a handicap 
In the Praii ma, how ev er, he has shown the epic characters 
on a higher plane BhSsa disphvs his dvill at character* 
ization in the legendarj plajs and romances At his 
hands^ the Vtdusaka is seen without his gluttony which 
came to be associated tnth him in later dramas, and has 
become a constant companion and a helpmate of the hero 
Padm3vati and Vasavaditta set an example to the 
CO-W1V es bj* their sisterly r^ard for each other and sacrifice 
for their husband Though required to martv again for 
political reasons, Udaj-ana still chendies sweet jpcmories 
for his first wife Yaugandharajana is a clever, faithful, 
devoted minister, well versed m strategv, and more than 
a match for his nval Vasantasena u 'hown as an ideal 
courtesan, full of love and devotion for Carudatta, who i» 
portrajed as an ideal thoroughbred man of the town 
The love between AnmaraLa and Kurangi is not the 
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fleeting \igary of the flesh but constant and c\erlasting. 

The characters of Bhasa thus are simple human and 
extremely life like they arc not so romantic and imagim 
tive as those of Kalidasa and Bana not so poetic and 
is^ntimental as those of Bhavabhuti not so vigorous as 
tho«e of Bha^ta Narayana not so fickle and fairjhkeas 
those of Sri Harsa and not so humorous and ceilistic "rs 
those of Sudraka ' 

DESCRIPTIONS AND K^ARRA^TIONS Predilection 
for certain descriptions has been observed as a common 
characteristic of these plajs ’ Bhasa is a close observer of 
nature and his descriptions of natural phenomena arc 
interesting realistic and vivid He gives diverse details 
and various facts connected with the phenomenon that he 
portray* The sunset is pictured in all its details in 
Sxapna I i6 

cmi TONtTi gPnw 

w stteiR II 

The following description of sunset in I\ 231s, 

■also charming and true to nature 

siRPnla ’p I 
srfi II 

Sunset and the approach of night arc beautifully described 
by the simile of Ardlianarisvara {At^trnaraka H 12) 
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^ ^ qf^^IT I 


f|>n iMHTtti'a<.*i'ai<?3 


A beaiitiful Ltpreksa depicts the world as changing it%. 
dress as it were at the approach of night {Avtmaraka^ 
H 13) 


srri^ ^3 «ic?ri ii 


Descriptions of night and darkness are a fasourite subjecl 
of the poet, and are met with in Avtmilraka, III 4 , 
Caruiatta I ig 20 Rising and setting of the moon arfe 
described in the C«r«<fa//<?, I 29,111 3 Rain, thundei- 

and ram clouds are beautifully depicted m the Avtmarak<f 
(V 6,7) with some minute details 




Nature is again shown as sympathising with thb 
observer and as wearing different aspects according to thi* 
moods and feelings of the observer Thus, on his way tij 
meet Kurangi, Avimamka finds the world wonderful 
(II 13) 

But when disappointed and desperate, the same world,^ 
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l)urnt !)}• tlic midday sun Appears to liim as swoonin;' 
with Its emaciated eartii, consumpti\c trees, lievcailini' 
mowntams, etc , and seem', a boihng mass ( I\’. 4,5 ) 


ST^OJIT 

trim: 

^hiqT'T.d«g<'q: || y |l 


sTTr^c'-j'-ji'^.^Rid. n^n 


A Vid>adliara couple was taking a bird’> e>c \iew of the 
cartli at the same time, and to them it wore cpiite a 
different aspect It appearc<l as if it had assumed a 
nnmature form (I\' ii)* 

^■4^: sh'liMdl4?l4HI 

^iTTFaT 


L.iter on, howeser, when Jie i'. quite m a liappj mood, 
nature esokes Mmdes of lose and amorou'' sport from 
k\imaraka(V 7) 




5PPTRI ^IMt I 


^’ature i-, thus shown as responding to ifie fetUTigs of the 

obserser 


The description of a runnmg cfianot on its ss-aj to 
« 6 



$2 




Aj odhj i IS re ili'-tic (ZVa/ima III 2 ) 

^rTrfT^ 

T^yiyi^'1 3^ »ii3*^cn^ II 

Deserted ■\\o<lh\ » is heuitifnlK described thus 

(Praium II 2} 

%'TOljsg'sn TOSiPwtrasj qto ^ 1 
rf ?rai5R7ni g^RTpn swF-wti 
!M *Ilfa 'tSl *H.K«&4WWJ q^!pqifi II 

The description of Iicnmngc in the bxapiia is stnhinc 
"tnd true (I 12) 

tfwn w-o-^ir-ni \ iiiiMMtiiq i 
3»w^ w'i-siHim ^ 1 

^jtre Tfenft >Ti5?-TiF!i#TTm ferr 
snrppw <jjir fi iifiOT II 

The flock of white ennes flj mg in the sk\ is % cr> fineh 
described In the bJendmg of Tpimi Ttpreka and 
S\ibhd\okti (Sirt/^Ki I\ _) 

'•t'-JsiiMdf ^ ^ MdlMdl ^ 

PlQ-«tdld3'nhid;iPlH<.-‘t:q 

^^e Ime a beiutiful description of the ocean calm 
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liere ruffled there as it stood parted affording, passage to 
Rama [Ahimeka IV^ 3 17) 

^ le* 

sriVwrm ^ II 

tBfSq; JTItTTR ln%2ft ^ fSFT'TOfcT?' II 

Tlie blue ocean with its foam an I waves is thus de«cribed 
in tl e Alhiseka (_I\ 3 ) 

tiTfct 2wr II 


Besides descriptions of nature weJiavcvivid accurate 
realistic accounts of battle ( cf Abhtseka \I i 18 
C^r«6/aiiga’~i6 26 etc) There is also a description of 
tl e sacrifice and the sacrificial fire in the opening stanras 
tic 1 at car lira at another place there is a perfect 
*imile comparing war with sacrifice ( Orub! at ga 6 ) 

BK^RTT 3^1^ 11 

Tien there are descriptions of lanki \airantya 
^Jjajini and Alatlmn in various pia>s bf this group 
{Abhseka Avimtraka Praitjf i and lialacartla) 

Tie poets power of graphic narration and vivid 
description of episodes events and characters without 
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<^epictjiig them or bnngmg them on the stage is exemplified 
m the Prahjn i where in the First Act an account is gn en 
of the capture of X-dai ana also in the later Acts despite 
the non appearance of Lda\ana and \asa\adatta on the 
•'trtge we get a i\ id accounts of the scenes in the prison and 
at the worship of \ ahsini in the Stafnia m the First Act 
tile student gives i picture of Ldajana s lament etc 
Vy Ah the'e descriptions jiroiiounce Bbasa to be a realist 
pure ind simple he does not go be3ond enumeration of 
the facts constituting the particular scenes places or action 
he de«ires to portrn No flights of imagination are to be 
met with 111 Bhasa His sense of tact is much more 
stronger than lua imagination which would be apparent 
, wjen we compirc BhaMs descriptions with those m 
Fahda a Hir a etc 

\I ^MKARtS SL BH AsITAS AND BEAUTIES 
LROM BH^^A In the domain of Alamkaras (figure of 
•■peecli) we lind that Bhasa mainlj concerns himself with 
the simple figures such as the Upama Utpreksa Rupaka 
Arthantaranjasa S% ibhaaokti Atiiajokti etc We shall 
first give select examples of some Mamkaras from these 
plajs then will follow beauties from Bhasa in which some 
'dmiralle stanzas and choice expressions have been 
included tinallj a few of the Subhasitas from the v anous 
j la> h lac been giv oil itrinilom 

The I urnopama bringing together various aspects of 
Hic battlefield in comparison with the ocean with its 
Hater'- naie* crocodile* etc is worth noting {Abhisclm 

Vl 2) 
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The simile comparing heroic K irna o'erwheJmed with 
grief With the sun covered bv clouds t< fiiielv eKpre> e<i 
(Kama 

5nH SJJpTPTfS: 

, ^ 7?^ II 

The beautiful description of evening m ul ich the sky 
said to have a«sumed the splendour of \rdlianarisvara 
•s alread> quoted tarlicf This description from the 
( bnngs the various aspects of darkness (I '»(>) 

^T^THF -t'ldf’l ^ 3^-1 HH I 

^ K3jRS~T7nn vddqR II 

also Aitmaraka III 4 

W-l ^5^ JIPH3 JTHW^F'^UTJT I 

fmft 3 n mwOT 11 

The different aspects of the bark garments (lalkalas) as 
required in different circumstances are expressed b> a 
^lalaparampanta Rupaka (Pralttna I 2S) 

ariETOrrir PrqHis^fi^ I 

s 

>r!Fn ‘WITO II 
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The lalkalas furnish usvvith^ct another figure Sas uideha. 
bv creating an illusion ol the ra>s of the sun (/Vuhma, 
I 9) 

3{T^^ *0^^'. [[ 

Tho similarity of forms creates doubt in I aksimna’s mind 
gning us an instance of Sasandeha {PralimS, IV 8) 



m ^ II 

The beautiful, realistic and \iMtl description of the 
ocean with its component parts is eftected”Gy means of 
the Upama and Rupaka (i 46 AiscA<i, IV' 3) and Rupaka 
{Abhtseka.lV iS) which have already been quoted in an ^ 
earlier section 

There are bea utiful similes comparing the battlefield to 
the hermitage (Pfttfi/iawgd, 4) and saenhee (rruftAaiigrt 6) 
of which the latter is already quoted 


qWTRcH PTITT 

WM'wytn ^'iquRfsi 

?;Tf T 

?PnHT H 


The dignity and efficacy of labour are effectively told by 
Arthantaranyasa and Aprastutapra§amsa emphatically 
stating that nothing IS impossible for an energetic person 
starting on right lines {PrahjM, I 18) 
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<.<11 H I 

^TFTT^'^T: 'll: {| 

The grief of the Brahinana at the loss of Ins middle son 
IS de«cnbed by the fusion of Rupakaand Ati^ajohti 
{^ladhyama, 23) • 

=q 7 %^l IR '-|ilTR ) 

7^ H'ltnHI'T ^ II 

^/^hc signs from which the burglar infers the person to 
be really asleep ser\ c to illustrate the Anu mana { Carudalla, 

nr 13) 

^ IT T>TiI^g^^TFTt 
TU7 ) 

^fi2TrRrprrifi%fn ^ 

^ IT ^ I! 

There are some scry fine illustrations of SAabhd\okti, 
"hicii appears to iia%c been a favourite figuT^of Bliasa 
(Siafina I 12,13,1V 2,V 3 4 > Prali ma^ II 8, III 3, 
Ahluseka II 21) Some of thc«e have been quoted else- 
where in this Chapter 

BJnnta s anticipations as to wlnt he would Jjnd after 
rtiching Avodhja al«o illustrate Sv i bhivo kti {Prattma 

ni 3 } ^ ^ 

TPTTT^T frg: 

^ WFTT I 

inilWR HfTRia ^ 

Tf^’^TTFnTRiR^ ^ ^ vn<n ^ II 
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The stanza describing the intense gnef of Vatsaraja at 
the loss of Vasa\ adatta and stating that on account of her 
husband's lo\ e, she is regarded as unbiimt though burnt 
IS a fine instance of Siabhaiokti and t'rrodhabhasa 
I ij) 

Vp=?IT ?TT ^ m rim ^ imr 

Vatsarajd'b grief hnds its e\pre»«iow m ^ anous hgiires 
like Smarana (Sia/>wa V 5 ) Visnma and Arthintaranjasa 
(lb IV 6 ) Upatna \i5esokli and Vibhai.mi (jb V I) 
Atit^okti and Utpreksa (ib IV I) Onlv a couple ()f 
these are quoted below 

II II 

mi *ll^ Cl'S.! mi 

2r?r mwr if b" Ml 

Dasaratha’s gnef at the exile of Rama expresses it«elf hi 
Ills complaint against Destmj in not making him childles,, 
Rama the son of another king and Kaikeyi a tigress, — an 
instance of Par^ ay okta ( /VflfiWfl II 
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sTOt '?[ spn 5m,ii 

Various fact about Yudhisthira in disguise at \ iratana- 
gara arc detailed by VirodhabhSsa {Paticaralra. If ■^2) 

^TgffTT^swninm: fm] 

^ ^ I! 


Tlie contr ast m tlie condition of \ aim i^ brought out 
b> Ullekha (Abhtseka, I 25) 






\ de\oted wife following her lord through thick and 
thin IS effectively described by Arthantaranva«a {Pralxma, 

I 251 

3l3^Rf% rTFT 

laf?! “Sf ^ ■<!# !3cn =? I 

^ ^ 

stsig ^5 wmr & 11 

Rareness of gratitude in tins world thus vividly 
dc'cribed {Siapna, IV 10) 

3^ ?n ^FFiRFir ^ i 

^frlk <?rT» PlinrlF?3 II 
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Carudattas obsenations on po\erlj are no doubt 
jealistic and M\id. illustrating Upima and Virodhabbasa 
(Cur, I 3) 

^ Tf 

^KKU| H II 

Laksmana’s mjnd is said to be on a suing, as it were, 
oscillating oetwcen his\ow of implicit obedience to elder? 
and Dhtnna (Ablnsektt VII 4) 

niTN 1;^. ^ ^ ?TTH^ I 

\\ ith this mav be compared the picture of the mind of the 
bndes mothers uhich hangs bctiieen Dharma and Sneha 

(Pm/i;» 7I, II 7) 

3T^%^lTrrr SiCtW! IR I 

tiHtrte.i'cit, -Htdl 5 <51Q RcR: K 

De\ aki s mental condition after entrusting her child to 
Vasllde^ a is beautifullj put in the Bulacarila (I 13) 

cfR ^ -q'JR.'i'iai |) 

The silent jnessage of the eviled trio brought bv 
Suirantra is the most expressn e one (Prattvia, II 17} 

'‘MU*4l ^ Jtt3<Kdt'^J 1 
'4 i ^ pH d -tW-l I 4 ^ iTcTT. || 

I 
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.The contrast in Vatearija’s condition is find) expres'-ed 
b) Vi<ama {Praltjiia, III 4) . 

^rrr^ i 
^TRITHTT?!; ^17!^ 

Rji*7|' II 

Rama's sor/|i\s m the forest on the annis ersarj dav is 
most pathetic {Praiintii, V. 6) 

*^TTP^ ^ ‘nn^n^iTH ^ITf^ || 

1 tite has supplied ns with \anous figures It is finely 
fompaTcd to a iemak companion, pastime, wife and co-wile 
in n fusion of Upama, ROpaka and Atisatokti (C< 7 r, III 1) 

H^yhiyvk ' '\ \ ni^ i 

g '-iikd'i'drtM-t/l 11- 

fhe lute reminds king Cda).tn i of its constant coinjianion, 
queen Vasasadatta, and he breaks out into the following 
utterance, the \trs" touching a \cr) p.ithctic note 
(Siapftd, \T i) 

! m 3 



The \Tnou3 figures and pith\ sajmgs from tlie domain 
of kmg-hip and allied to]^cs arF being presented here m 
■\ collection Bliisa s mes^ge that kingdoms are won b\ 
tight ind not bj begging deserves to be quoted first on 
iccount of the profound truth it expresses (Di'daitiky ^ 24) 

ngi'fv ^ 3 ^ 3 3*RfRBI ^ I 

W ^ lriT?F3 

It IS further stated that to\il glott is enjo\ed onl\ In the 
energetic ( 5 i(T^w<t W 7) 

srm % )1 

The ideiJs to be timed hi kings were Dhtrma \njria 
protection of the subjects etc (PaMcariiyrn I 24 30) 
gT'^TsfrlT 

^-^fd gf^^FTI 1 

P-liTlftffi I4UHH-4 

^ ^NMN ^tv?7 ll-,vi| 

ft; Ri TvT ^ n^: 

5^* IRoll 

dW5rjnwd*iRf5?n 

Its 3 ^ 

Tnnsitonne's of human actions u, shown bj stating that 
even thing else besides sacntice and gift is evanescent 
(k’rtrnrtWiirrt 22) 
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^ 7% ^ al? fen II 

Momentarj’ nature of the kindy whim is st itcd in the 
Jhllacartta (II 13 ) 

waiPi ^ m a pnarft m 1 
OTT«imfir aw'mrff 11 

Tliat tlic earth protects its master it tic keeps it free from 
‘flr«as<imAar<7 !•« expressed by .Aprastutapra<am<a based 
on KSxj’ahnga and Parikara (/V<t/y»T<l. I y) 

‘■‘JpWKJTTT^ II 

Ihc duties of >1 king haxc l>een enumerated in a stanza 
(Ainnaraka, 1 I2) 

^4:' 5im 

'WKi'Tt 'Tpit i 

3^* '%ST^ II 

In a true sportsman spint Durj’odhana expresses a noble 
«entiment that m family feud.-', there N no enmity with 
children (Pa»lcarJ/ra, III 4): 

VidlNdl^ISTWg: I 31^'^ %pqTm I 

^ fC 51^ iriPlM^- 

MHdV-f: I 
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Hfi ~! 5nw#?? Tn II 

T! e nchic\cments c\«-n of m ener^cti king like Miln«erii 
fail to sati f\ 1 iin onh on account of his failure to siibju 
gate \ atsaraja Thib i5> e\pre el l\ Kiwalinga and 
PanaNokta (/ frt/ijHi 11 3) 

H^lrldVlc^^ I 

^ 5? TO qf<<ii% q5! HT 1 «(iy 

II 

The famous dream scene mthe Sta/iua and the «cene 
betaaeen Durjodl ana and Durjaja in the I7ri/bfia»ia Mill 
\ cU repaa perusal 

Bhasa is foi d of sowing broadcast pitlia^jiroaerbnl 
phrases in hi» pia\ s Tlie«e arc uni\ er al truths applicable 
cTeu iTTere imctrctimstaneed bv time anti spjwc W ithout 
offering am prefatora remarks or subsequent comments 
1 merely append below a selection of '^ubhasitas from 
Bhasa both in pro e and \erae 

a. P l8 

IHcfT TP' M^sqioii ^ I st j 7 

. JTH^lfKT <,1 dH I p 1 13 

V - . p 55 

FIR WT r>i^Pf I 

^ W st 12 
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I p 65 

'i'j.'in ft I ii 6 

re a?p!i re T' TT ffti 
a^rrof !n fwr ^ 11 T^wn, I 30 
ft Tt 5 =^ I II 52 

jasft ft ^ inr fcisPa teft 1 ■pwa, 

„ - - ™ 

ftpi I TOOTit g gnr 1 tproa, 

P 106 

^ I U'MIU, II 8 

I ft ^ IH ( srftniw ( p 83 
iTR^f JTpRreis? w !K?i I siPtot, p 29 
rwi-t-iVi igi^ 'Ki>rnngi 1 sifimre, p 26 
1 ft ft'nswTi ftri "TOift I siPtokt, p 87 
TgmsRHmrg^ 1 

PIT flTl?cn + IC^ 4M t^xH hsHPi 1 3 TftRK 7 i, IV 14 
PfPI ipw ^ II W'II'I 

ngg gft u siftiiRT, v 5 
^310 iiFi 7 pi "rtfi iH-iii »rn% I sfTlfliu, 

P 13 

3 F 9 ti M'rt I JTI^ITT, P l8 

ttSksP Ji 5 i(it wA t-mwMi I siftin, l 12 
ipitrron toot oim 1 aftm, p 9 
3 I 7 :!I gft toFII tIi 41 lOTPSTOT I slftTO, 

P 38 n 
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metres th e other R ama drama runs "i dose second with 
154 stanzas and metres The Aiituaraka also employs 
15 didcrent metres in its 97 stanzas .Tije Karnahlura 
} as the smallest number with 2> stanzas and 7 metres 
There is a preponderance of the Sloka metre 437 out 
of 1092 Stan? IS being in that metre nearly 40 % The 
Madhynma has the liichcst i>crcentage of ^lokas mz 
and tlic Aiinuraka llic sma lest \iz 15% The 
^ *‘^ THtat ilaka with its 179 stanzas is onlj a poor second 
with tic ‘barduliMkridita (92) and Upa jati ( 91) coming 
’i^'Nt f hen come the Malini ( 72 ) and Puspitagra ( 55 ) 

•ind tit others ha\e a still smaller number of stanzas 
T 1 ert arc tl trlctn \erscs m Prakrit in si\ chfTerent metres 
With the \rj a chiming fi\c stanzas 

The I rcpondcrance of the 6loka is not confined to the 
cji drunas alone while the Orubhanga aitd Karnabhira 
stne ng tl t epic dramas show a scry low percentage of the 
^1 ki Tl c classical dramatists however such as K ilidasa 
'isdkl id itt I Hhatta N trajma and BI avabliuti use the 
Ann tubh on a sm ill scale and show preference for the 
Ar^d ‘sirduUMkn hta and Vasantatihka In lihasa the 
^Irki I, invanihlj perfect and regular The rule as to 
tl e tU iambus in the second pada is rigidly lUbisted on 
\ niiml rr ( f cases ire found of weak endings in whicli tlie 
last sj liable is short The lapses from j rosodnl rules are 
'< ry few 1 ht \ asanf itil ikahccupyiiiga small percentage 
>n Bl isi 0 curs in i greater proportion in Kalidasa and 
'i kind Itt i v/Jiile tic \rja which is rare in Bhisa 
ri*cs to A \< ry high j erccntagc in tl c later peru ds 

Hie structure of the verse is |K:rfcct 1 eing in complcti 
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3 ^: ytiTliq 5 Rfl 5 ^ ^ 1 

^ciiJHt q [^^i T{ p [ IFt T\h 11 

II%T, 2. 

'TH hmW ^ THTN- I flld^ji, IV 2 
^ 5RTW ^TFF? %inPTn i sjmsrr, IV. 20 

I IV 23. 

I p. 55 - 

TTi w 

I 4 

q; : W> OT 9 ^- 0 % V. K 

^ q»THT 7 ^ ^ 11 

7 qT 5 T, VI 10. 

df^q^qn^R •’WiqHl JTtriqq: I1 I. 15 
5lt^ 4^H77I m II ?q^, I 7 

TO^TH ^ I =^1??^, p 92 
^srqql^ m 5 r^ ^nm-. \ 1 . 14 . 

jp: jrgqqxw t.^ I 

IV. 7 

^nrWi^T 3 qfl#?T I =qT 7 ^^, I 5 

tii6^ I ^17^, p 93 

it qg^q: \ IV 6 

MLTRICS In the cjde of Bhasa clratnas the totil 
number of verses is. 1092. and as many as twentyjpur 
different nierres hate been emptied * The Prait»i‘i head> 
the pliys \nth 157 \erses. with 16 different kinds of 
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Tntir<-A tl c otiicr Rama drama runs i 010% second with 
J54 AtanznA and I3 metres The Attmaraka also cmplo3S 
I:) different metres in its ^7 stnnras .The Karnahhira 
’ as tlie smallest n«ml>crwith 25 stanras and 7 metres 
n ere IS a prepondennre of the ‘sloki metre 437 out 
<f 109.' stnn7is beinfr in that metre ncirlj 4o°o The 
Madhyamj Ins tlic lushest ]>crctntasc of ^lokas siz 
^ and tlie {amiraka tht sm I’Icst mz l5“o Tlic 
*79 stanzas is onl> a prxir second 
with tl c ^*irdnli\ikrilita (92 ) and I pi ) iti (9 1 ) coming 
'\t Then come the M ihni (72) i»d I’ti pit igra (55) 
.ml tic others hut n still smaller number of stinzis 
Tl ert in thirteen serses in Prakrit in six difTcrcnl metres 
with tlic \rj i chmins fuc s( iiizas 

Tl c jirr {K/ndf nnre of the ^loka is not confined to the 
eji dr inns ilonc while tlic and harnahhiru 

n fii tl e < j le dnmis show 1 'crj low pcrccntitjc of t!i( 
^1 V t The cl 1 SSIC 1 I dnmitists iKwcser swell is Kihdisi 
^Kikh id itl I PIntfi Nirijim ard Hhivaljliuti use the 
\tiii->liif li on 1 sm ill srdc ind show jrchrenre for tin 
w ri III i iml V ismtatiUki In Ulusi the 

‘“I ki n irn irnhl> j effect and re^idjr Tit rule is to 
de ,|i iinihiis m the siroml pidi is rigidly insisttd on 
S mimher of r isi , ire found of wcik trithnj,'. in whicii the 
li*t sjlhhV is sli irt The lij scs fn m j rosoilnl rules ire 
'*rj hw riif \ i«intililika6ccup>in(,ismillpcrccnti^,< 
ui P! i» I o lilts in 4fn itfr projif rtioii in K'hdisi ind 
iditti wliilf the Ary I wIkIi is rirt in IJhisi 
ri*f s Jo a \ f ry 1 n li f errmt i^f in the liter j mods 

The Pinirturc « f the \erst is |>erferl heiiit, in coinj Ictc 
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accord with the rules of prosod} The stjJc is simple 
direct and Mgorous Long and complicated compounds 
are almost absent and the caesura generally falls at the 
end of a complete word The padas are generally 
complete and independent in sense but at times connected 
with the rest of the stanza TTie influence of the epic 
tags and conientional comparisons is notably found 
m the Sloka metre the notable tags being 

Of the metrical soleci«ms of which there are a very few 
really worth the name some can be defended on the 
ground of epic usage some may be due to the special 
liking of the poet The breaking up of a lerse between 
different speakers is a peculiarity of Bhisa and is 
effectn ely used a number of times 

ST'iLE AND DIALOGUES This brings us to the 
consideration of the style of Bhasa The influence of the 
epics IS responsible for the simplicity and directness of 
style It 13 rarely that we come across long compounds 
The sentences are e\er}where replete with a wealth of 
ideas beautifully expressed The language % cry simple 
natural and touching alternated with simple figures of 
speech tl ougb there is the use of alliteration at some 
places The style IS flowing and direct the verbal flo"' 
is unimpeded and limj id \yc find in Bhasa an adequate 
and forcible expression of strong emotions * Typical 
feelings are expressed m simple language Bhasa is a 
master band at depicting irony ** The poet s fondness for 
pithy proverbial siy mgs is evident from their large number 
in e^ch pill He is also ftmd'of the cimnlo -jorJ eenten 
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tious, a\oiding the artifices, ornamentations and word 
]uggler>, which, though ament in some literarj pieces, 
are clearl> undramatic Prasada, ojas and tnadh»rya ma\ 
be said to be the charactenstics of Bhasa's st>Ie There 
IS a change in stjle as I^fits the occasion and «efitiment a«; 
directed in the NaiyasSstra Bb^a is terse and sparse m 
his expression He tells us more bj the things he does 
not sa\ than b} the things he sajs He is the master of 
«ilence 

Dfaloguc IS a nece'sarj clement of drama, and Bha«a 
IS a master con%ersationa]ist His dialogues are crisp and 
intenselj dramatic The speeches of the characters are 
natural, direct, realistic and vigorous These dramas 
make the impression that Sanskrit was a living language 
at the time Vef«e la 8ucce«sfun> cmplojed m dialogue 
•A stanza is occasional!) split up in parts and each is taken 
by a different character This dev ice is emmentlj suited 
for fjuickncss of repartee and dartlmg display of dialogues 

\Vc maj note cer tain peculiarities of exjiression of the 
poet Mu IS used with the instrumental, km «» khalti 
indicates a question, aho mt khalu is used to introduce 
a stanza, dma and badham denote assent, hmasse, 
iukhamiiryasya, ktmasyate were the forms of greetings, 
yaix IS used with «/,** alternation is implied without 
using ta 

NATYASASTRA and playhouse Bhasa dis- f 

regards the rules of Bharata’s l^alya^uslra in several 
particulars Thus c g , there is the actual representation 
of violent scenes, deaths, duds, slaughters, etc, as also of 
sport ind sleep tragic end of the Crubhanga. there i> 
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difference in Uie xllotment of \anous seats to different 
personages from that stated in the Xatyasdslra, calling 
aloud from i dist ince is found in the PaHcarnira 
‘ Ar\ aputra ’ is used as a form of address from a ser\ ant ** 
the name of tlie author or the piece is not mentioned in 
the prologue etc 

The possibilities are tliat'Bhasa preceded the extant 
\tH)asiisfru of Bharat i orfoUowc^ a different NalyH^dsira 
or an earlier \ersion of Bharata or^at least when he wrote 
hisphts the \iTlya'idiira liad not attained anj binding 
force It m i> 5^ assumed that the rules of the 

A’lIOrtSiistracametolie followed after the time of Kalidasa 
The absence of an\ reference to Bhasa s works in tie 
\clfd<isi7sfr(i Is possible due to tlic alleged antifiiuty 0^ 
the Xa{)asiistr(j 

The antagonists of the Bhasa problem. ho\ve\er, opine 
on the strengtii of the occurrence of some of the peculiar* 
ties noted aboi e in the South Indian dramas th it Bhasa » 
disregard of Blnrata s rule does not indicate his priority 
to Bharata but the South Indian origin of these dramas 
But Bhasa s dr imas are centuries older than the South 
Indnn plajs and the <0 called Ivcrala peculiarities are 
due to the influence of these plays on the Kerah theatre 

The date of the Xaiyasasira is still a moot point Th^ 
present ^atyaiilstra cannot be posted to the hoary 
: mtiquitj It claims for itself Bhasa himself refers to a 
and the late date that may be assigned to 
the extant i^ut\tisdstra need not militate against the 
antiqmt} of Bha*a for Bha«a maj be taken to refer te 
some predccc'ior of Bharata or to the earlier \crsion of 
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spots from which the acton, gesticulated ascendmj 
or descending ^Io\able curtain was emplo\ed for 
showing a change of scene and the parikramana of the 
actor:, there were al o trans\er e ccreens The auditorium 
had a door at the extreme end for the ent^^ of spectators 
The ground was graduall\ rai ed for prouding seating 
accommodation “seats were of wood or of bricks arranged, 
in row s tho e near the stage being reser% ed for the judges 
The times for the performance of a drama depended on 
the subject matter of the particu ar pla> for example 
reh“ious dramas m the morning erotic ui the first quarter 
of the m^ht pathetic in the last quarter etc There were 
four principal times mommg eaenmg and first and last 
quarters of the night Female roles were placed hi 
femJes m general but sometimes males al o personated 
female parts The stage consi«ted much of moaeable 
cener^ such as clianots horses elephants etc made 
from some light material 

NWPr AND BH^R\ T\\ AK\_ V \ is\-anatha has 
noticed two diflerent stales in the opening of Sanskrit 
dramas'* Mo«t of the Sanskrit dramas begin with the 
benedictora stanzi followed ba the «tage direction 
•1 •ai d \TId Bhasa s w orks on the 

contrary in common aaith South Indian plajs and 
«outhern MSS of the \ tiramonasiya 
\iir'an(inda Mudrirjksasa etc haae the "'tage direction 
N jni/yrtH/e etc before the benedictora stanza It is clear 
that \ iHifi has a different meaning in each case The 
word Aoiiii in the former ca«e refers to the benedictora 
stanza wherea.> in the latter it refers to the preliminaries 
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beltind the scenes Bana certainly refers to this 
peculiarity of the Bhasa pla>s m his statement 

that the l^andi was performed behind the scenes 
The fact that Southern MSS of northern dramas an^ 
sojth Indian ’^ISS ha\e the same opening does not affect 
Bana s statement as Bana must be taken to refer to the 
practice of his own time and not to that which obtained 
subsequently It is liowc\cr probable tint the Bhasa 
MSS in Bana s da 3 s were not anonymous as the^ are at 
present because in that case he would certainly have 
referred to this peculiar feature of Bhasi and mentioned 
the dramas as Kavinamavivarjita This shows that 
the opening portions of these dramas have been tampered 
"ith in post Bana da>s 

The as cannot be brushed aside simply as 

referring m general to ones own king The changes in 
the toning of the bkarataiakyas of the various plajsof 
this group indicate v icissiludes in the life and fortunes of 
the ruling king the references to foreign invasion suggest 
ing the king s losing regaining and expanding his kingdom 
during the period these plajs were written The extent 
of the kingdom is given as the land between the \ indlijas 
3nd Himalaj as bounded b> the oceans On the assumption 
thnt Rajasimha in the bharataiukyas referred to the 
name of a king manj scholars have identified the patron 
king of the poet with some king of the Pandja Pallava 
Kerala Kanv a or Ksatrapa families hav ing name similar 
to Rajasimhi Now the South Indian kings of the 
T mdya Pallava or Kerala familj cannot be credited with 
heing the patrons of Bhasa as his dramas are attested 
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to at a period mucli earlier than the period represented bv 
tliese kings Tlie territorial limits of tJie kingdom as 
stiiedinthebharalaiakyas moreo\er would conflict in the 
ca'se of the South Indian kings Of the kings hading fro/n 
the \orth who maj be considered for the patronship of 
Bhasa the territorial description does not applj to the 
Ksatrapa kings or to Pusjamitra Sunga or to Asoki 
Further in the ca^e of all these kings with the exception 
of Pusyamitra there was no foreign invasion In the case 
of Ugrasena Mahapadma, the predecessor of Candragupt"' 
Maurj awe find that the boundaries of his empire conform 
to the territorial limits of Bhasa s bharalai jkyas and the 
impending foreign invasion refers to the Greek invasion 
under Alexander the Great Or it may be that the poet 
may have lived m the reign of Cvndragupta Sfaurya and 
was a senior contemporary of the great Mauryan minister 
Ixautilya \^e shall consider this point when dealing 
With the Date of Bhasa 

” ^BHaS\ and tragedy It is said that absence of 
“■ativ effort at tragedy is a striking characteristic of the 
Sanskrit drama but the discovery of the Bhasa plajs has 
brought out at least one real tragedy in. the Orubhangt 
The Crubhanga is a tragedy viewed from Aristotle s point 
or that of Hegel Anstotle considered the spectacle of 
an ordinary human being brought to disaster by some 
frailty in him as the fit subject for tragedy which evoked 
fear and compassion and thereby purged the soul The 
Conflict of a monster with a or of a righteous man 

With an evil doer will produce a sense of pathos rather 
than the tragic sense and hence H^{ s view that tragedy 
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jri'-ci not from a conflict of right witfi wrong but of right 
"ith right IS more appropriate from a psvchological point 
The conflict of right witli wrong will e\okc feelings of 
jioctic justice in our minds and not those of tragcd\ 

The Vruhhanna is a real (raged} ts in Bhasi s \iew 
Durjodhana is n hero a noble King not an e\il mn 
Throughout in the Vrubhanga Durcodhani receives our 
sjmpathies and he is not at all depicted as the cncmj of 
Krsna*’ and there is absolutel} no feeling that he m« 
*=cr\ed right 

V Durjodhana fights rioIitcousH in gadaMiddha itid 
IS defeated onlj tlirougli the wiles of Kr«m Tlien lit 
further evokes our sjmpithv by restraining JJalarama 
from uprooting the I’andav is *’ He gets shocks one after 
another wl en he secs Ins queens lament and his broken 
thighs prevent him from prostrating at Ins fathers feet 
and from offering his thi„h as a 'cit to Ins son 
Durj odinna is portrij cd as a dutiful son lov ing husband 
affectionate fit! er ind a noble warrior Tliougli fallen 
he IS not crest fallen sees notliing to rcjxnit of and fecU 
proud of the fact that he did not show Ins back in war 
lie tciches reconciliation and peace to his son 
hJurjodhana rouses our sense of pitv b\ undeserved 
misfortunes that befall his lot hence wc cinnot contribute 
to the \ lew tl it the Crubhanga fias a bapp} end ^ 

The tragic element in the Vruhhanga would be «ccn in 
a clearer persjicctivc bj compinson with the I entsamk ira 
'vliich depicts Durvodhana as an evil doer, and Binma as 
the real hero Durj odhana m the I enisa/t h ira docs not 
altrict our sjmpathies whcrcis in the Vrublanga he is 



the real hero and his end there is tragic Dr Keith & 
cruicism aptlj applies to the 1 entsamh ira where 
Dunodhana is the enem\ of Kr«na deserving his fate 
and the «pectator all worshippers of Krsna enjoj the 
«cene** Tlie WnisamAira in realitt is a euppre'sed 
tragedy quite distinct from the conception of a real 
traged\ which « e hnd m the Crubhaitga E^ en to Indian 
readers the end of Dur^odhana inaested with the 
characteristics bnefl\ indicated b\ us is realK tragic 
the\ do not exult oxer that much less do thej find it 
justified / 

\ER'5Eb ASCRIBED TO BH\S^ There are fifteen 
xerses a«cnbed to Bhasa m xanous anthologies and other 
works and not a «jn«le of t) ero is found m hi» e\tant 
dramas The absence has been taken as an a^ument 
against Bhasa s authorship of these pla>s but it can be 
atisfactoriU explained 

In the first place much reliance cannot be placed on 
the anthologies as the) are found to be xxrong in xanou- 
xxaxs and particulars There are misquotation^ xvron'^ 
a«cnplion« and ascriptions of the «ame stanza to diflerent 
x\ riters in difierent antholo<nes ‘'Ocondlj the anthologx 
xer«es ma) haxe come from other xxorks of Bhasa noxx lost 
to Us or max be his independent compositions for it i 
not xet definitelx proxed that Bhasa wrote onl) those 
x\ orks that hax e come down to us It maj again be urged 
that «ome of the«e xeres max haxe been taken from 
recen«ions of the«e dramas now lost to us as x\ ould appear 
from the fact that xxe haxe indicated suitable contexts for 
<ome of the xer«es in these plajs It max be noted t! at 
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different MSS of tlie Ahhiseka from the same ret,ion omit 
as many as three stanzas and similar changes are found 
in different MSS of the \Iadhyama and other plajs*' 
And again the absence of some anthologj \crses from the 
works of Kalrdasa A^\aghosa etc is not taken us casting 
doubt on the authenticity of their aiorks It is but just 
that the same treatment si ould be accorded to Bhasa 
An attempt is made m the following pages to restore 
aome of the stanzas to the works of Bhasa It is clear 
that some of these cannot ha\e come from Bhasa 

In spite of Its ascription to Bhasa by Somadeaa m his 
) aiaiUlaka tf e stanza 

r^5TTTTn% II 

ob\iously belongs to AlahendraMkramavarman as it i 
found in his Mallavtiasa (p 7 ) • So it cannot be by B1 asa 

OlM 

TPfl n ^ II 

1 as been unanimously ascribed to Bhasa b\ theSH 6 A<si/i/ 
luh Saduklikartiimrla and ^an gad/ arapadd/ aft and ba 
modem scholars including ^ARCI Thomas and Weller*’ 
It shows many features common to Bhasa with regard to 
idea and expression The stanza contains the description 
of summer and si ows the same keen ob«enation of nature 



BH\S\ 


loS 

and IiuTianiU that «e a'-sociate with Blia»a 

itn m m 5I?ST 

^ ^ 1 

•^ITJ eT?TT5 «F7tH H 

^TFF TfenT: IFTT 11 

Is ascribed to Bhast in the SubhSsiia alt It is tjie 
description of an ideal wife The stanza shows affinities 
to other Bhasa works and the qualities enumerated 
conform to the female character's portra\ed b% Bhasa I 
had indicated the Fifth or the $i\th Act of the Stapnt 
as the probable place where this stanza niaj 
suitabU occur, but after reading Mr Ai\4R» obsena- 
tions*®, I am inclined to think that the stanza finds a better 
conte\t in theSifl/iiKT, 

WsIFPTmwq — 

gffjiRjiTn I 

is the description of winter with thoughts similar to those 
in the works of Bhasa and with word echoes from the 
latter The Saduklikarnamrla attributes it to Bhasa This 
general description ma\ be from some other work of Eha'i 
now lost to us 

The Sn6/i iii/airtii ascribes to Bhasa 

^ HT nfepBa^RSTTST 
^ ^ tdd*l<iqKd!^-fry: 1 
F3TT m y<dlddW 
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ci TiPr m ft TiTOft a?!ti n 

winch IS in illustr-ition of "ipparent contradiction a 
‘•jmilar instance is found in the Aitmaraha (p 6 ) It 
miN find a place in the Aitmiraka in the Fifth Act when 
t) e hero Ins <1 clnt with his fnend 

^i?iT ^ TW^ri — 

^ II 


his been a«cribed to Bhojadev i m the S» 4 h»i«ft/iiiij/j to 
I 'ihsmidlnr i m the Kaxtndraiacamsamueca^a and to 
Bh isa in the S<it?K*/iA<Tf«awrfa 1 asashlaka and Jahlam 
This casts some dmiht about Bhasi s authorship of thiv 
stinza llowcier 1 parallel for ^ has been 

found in tl e Aumiraka II 17 The stanza compares the 
' uiotii parts of the faces of beautiful women with the 
aariou^ djects obtained 1} the gods bj churning the 
ocean 


fffirpt TIJ ^ II 


!•> of the nature of a matigala sloka and though the 
S«(fHAiiAflrM ascribes it to Bhasi the ^(irngai^irtra 
f'jddhatt does not mention its author On account of its 
imihrities with the opening \er es of the lialnu ah, 
f ihntki and Pinaltpartnt^ 1 it has been taken to be 



no 




oJd and possibJv connected with Bhaea If so, it beIonij> 
to some of his lost work, because being a benedictorj 
'tanza it cannot occur m am of tlie e\tant w orks 


Is *IP1 *ni: RiS I 


^ ^ JTSg, II 

g^JV gisi I 

Rt-JWfiflj'K'-ix-j) ^jfHl (lAnrlj I) 


The hrst two of the abo\e stanras ha\e been ascribed to 
BhSsa in the SubhdsitJtali and the last in the SiiiwAfi* 
kitrtiiWUa There i» no occasion for the occurrence of 
these stanzas in anj of the e\tant plats of Bhd«a, and the 
stanzas contain ideas foreign lo BEiasa The second stanza 
{ hrlaka}!rttjka:h etc ) according to the Sar»gadkarapad~ 
dhaii comes from an unknown poet 

siC5ii — 





Is ascribed to Bhasa in the $JmsadkarapadJhaSt It 
contains ideas similar to those found in the Atirnaraka 
The Sn6/iiTsitii(zfi, howe\er, ascribes it to some unknown 
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poet It may find a suitable context m the Aitmdraka 
■at p 78 

STHIIRUJ^ v-ilir-i'iH#! Wkl-|!JH II 


describes the tricks placed by the moon on different 
objects The Sarngadharapaddhalt ascribes it to Bhasa, 
and the SSklimukldiah to RajaSekhara Description of 
the moon is a fa\ouritc topic of our poet, and some 
scholars are inclined to attribute this stanza to Bhasa 
pTf4: 1 

has been differently ascribed to BhSsa b> the SSrngadhara 
paddhalt, to Kala^aka b> the Subhd’itiavah, and to S> amala 
hy the SadtikUkarttamrla Its similarity « ith some stan/as 
in the Kalndtali has been taken to indicate Bhasa’s 
authorship It cannot, however, find a place in our group 
of pla>s 

in ^21 *^5^1 JHf 1 

IS said to ha\e come from the Siapnaxasavadatla of Bhasa 
by Ramacandra and Gunacandra in their Ndtyadarpana^. 
It IS not found in the printed Svapna, but its dislocated 
elements are scattered in the IVth Act in the Sephalika 
scene It must have belon{,ed to the Siapna, and its 
place there is after rn^u'si (Svapna, p 72) 
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# ♦ * Tns: H HT 

cjiFi 

ifiifni fSi^ ;i ftqftirra II 

In lus comnientar\ nn Bfnrata b Ab}lJna^3- 

ffupta ascnbes thib stanz"! to Blia<^ It belongs to some 
of the Rami drimie. and it maj hixe formed part of the 
Abfjis^fea m the II Act Mtei stanza 15 as a part of Harm* 
man b speech It hts in «ith bjj. sentiments at the time 
The second Ime of this stanza i» found m the ne\'lj 
dicotered I n;n(}p/.(tfrt»i f I\ 40) 

HMVil ■j'nH'iTTT II 

Ablnna\agupta in tlic Dhtanyuloka cites this terse "t* 
{fom the S>.apnaijsatadtta and as an msiance \there poetb 
care onl\ for the figures and not for sentiments The 
>erse Itself IS not found in the S*<ip«fltaSQtit<faHa , hut «t 
nia\ find a place in the dream scene It isas perhaps 
omitted from the text bj some scribe in deference to the 
criticism le\elled against it b> Abhmaxagupta. 

lb said to ha^e come from the Siapnaiasa^adalla m 
Bhuiaprakasana of ^aradatanaja This stanza does not 
occur m the printed text but a similar incident is foim‘f 
in the drama, and this stanza is assigned a place after 
SirtpKrt.A S 
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^ it 3®iHi^nTcT 
muiPH-llf. I 

JjiJIMfiMliri il 


Mr Naraj'an Sasthi of Madras ascribes this stanza to 
Bhasa without gi\ ing any authority for his statement The 
stanza, howe\er, cannot be asctibed to Bhasa who was 
pre Kalidasa in time, as it refers to the well known sajing 
of Kalidasa from the KumSrasambhaia (I 3) 


BHASA AND KALIDaSA BHASA S INfLUDKCE 
KllidSsa has referred to Bhasa*® among others as well 
-stabhshed m reputation at his time, and it is but natural 
that his works should show the influence of his illustrious 
predecersor, Bh^a KSlidasa appears to be a close and 
careful student of Bhasa and is so much with Bhasa that 
knowingly or unknowingly identical or parallel ideas 
occur to him Kalidasa gcncrallj transforms and normallj 
improves the borrowed matter and hence strict proof of 
indebtedness is impossible 

How c^e^, germs of some of the ideas incidents, situa 
tions, etc , as occur in Kalidasa are found in Bhasa, and 
we refer to a few of them The king in the introductory 
scene of the Sakunlala issues instructions to the Command 
er-m Chief rot to disturb the hermitage people, which 
remind one of the similar instructions gnen by Padma- 
vati s chamberlain to his servants m the Siapna The 

8 



description of the liermitage is simdar in the and 

Sdkiinlala Then with Vasa%adatta's s\ords of thanks to 
the hermit woman maj be compared the king’s remarks 
that the speech of welcome is sufficient hospitality 
Sakuntala’s farewell of her foster children is similar to 
that of SIta, and the distrust of Dusyanta by the deer m 
the ^a^unlaia finds its counterpart in the distrust in 
Bharata by the deer in the Praimii The watering 
incident in the opening scene of the Sakuntala where 
watering is mentioned as a penance is found m the 
Pratmil expressed bj a different figure The idea that 
everything befits the beautiful ( "^Skunlala) finds its germ 
m the Pralmd The lost ring and the lost lute receive 
similar treatments at the hands of the kings in the 
^Skuntda and Svapna The motif of the curse of 
Duivasas seems to have been suggested by that of 
Candabhdrgava in the Av%mSraka The idea of the up* 
and downs of life following in succession like the spokes of 
the wheels which is expressed in the Meghadfila probably 
originated from the Svapna There arc vague similarities 
regarding many expressions, but much reliance cannot 
be placed on these in the matter of proving indebtedness 
However, some of the striking similarities have been given 
in the notes at the end in parallel columns ** 

Hith all this, however, both are products of different 
ages "lud hence there are differences in conception, and their 
mental equipment and viewpoints are also different fn 
religious outlook, Bhasa’s mind is found to be immersed 
in the Vedas Puratias and 15 optimistic and contented 
whereas in Kalidisa, the religious conceptions become 
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more menpli} <iical nnd comphcited and thci^cncnl trend 
Jsof rcisoncd pes<;imism Sfmihrducrsitj is foundin thetr 
I>olitiCTl outlook also liliasi <>t')ndi> for absolute momrehj 
believing m the goodness o{ the king kahdi'^a ho'Acstr 
pleads for democracj and rule nccofding to tl c of 

the people 1th 1 ST s king Ins i small retinue nhile 
KahdisT attaches female bodtginrd etc to the ro\al 
retinue \\carcmainl> concerned here witli stjlistic ind 
litcrarj peculiarities and find that Bhisi is a rcili t 
"licrcas K^lid isi IS a classicist There js sunphcitj and 
naturalness m Bliasi and ornamentation and studied 
*implicitj in Kalid isa The difference has l>ocn apti) 
'tated I j-'Ja^adcvavshocaUsBlnsa the laughter of poctrv 
and In didasa the grace of f»oetrv ** The former is cjuite 
Simple and natural while tic latter i« studied The 
difference can l>c illustrated b\ comparing Bhasa s stjle 
"nil a forest creeper and that oJ Kalidasa with a garden 
creeper the former is like a hermitage full of flowers and 
fruits chirpings of bird' etc whereas the latter is like a 
rojal palace full of choicest delicacies and perfumes and 
musical sounds of lute etc lioth have however prasiJa 
>n common 

BH\S\ S INTI ^udraka as we shall sec in 

the ne\t section planned hi> UrccAaiafiii on the 
Cinidatlj taking not onlj the plot characters incident* 
etc hut the ptpseand Nei^easweU and making occasional 
«mpro\-cmcnts and additions and remonng crudities The 
dnm iraha seems to has e supplied Bhaa ahSuti wnth man> 
incidents and ideas for his ^falat^^nJdf•a^J Botlf'denie 
their plot from folklore and the de criptions of nature are 
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peculiarities and dramatic devices, but they have Also 
copied down his antique Praknt Mahendravikramavar 
man and Saktibhadra, the pioneer dramatists of the south, 
are specially indebted to the Ahhiseka and Pratijild for 
their Maltavtldsa and AscaryacHdamant The Udajana 
plays of Bhasa have found a fertile growth m the Vindtd 
savadatla, UnmSdavasavadatia, Tapasavalsaraja, Valsa- 
rdjacartia, etc The playis of Kula^ekharavarman, the 
KalySnasaugandhika, Ddmaka, Caturbhdni, Bhagaiadajju 
Tratvtkrama, etc , have imitated the technique, and 
at places, the ideas of Bhasa 

^ CARUDATTA and MRCCHAKATIK\ One of the 
important and interesting problems raised by the discovery 
of the thirteen Bhisa plays is the relation between the 
Cdrudalla and the Mfcchakaitka ^he two plays present 
a unique phenomenon in Sansknt literature by their very 
close resemblance which excludes the hypothesis of 
their independent originj The discovery of the BliSsa 
plays has cast an unex^cled light on the age of the 
^Trcchakattka, and has once for all exploded Pischel’s 
theory which attributed the Mrcchakaltka to Dandin after 
first ascribing it to Bhasa iThere is a sharp difference 
of opinion among scholars regarding the nature and 
relation of the Cdnidalla and Mfcchakatxka, their views 
being mainly dependent on their acceptance or rejection, 
of the Bhasa theory MM Dr T Ganapa^i^SASTRi, Dr. 
MorgENSTIERNE, Dr SuKTHANKAR, Dr BEL\ALKAR,^Dr 
Banerji Sastri, Prof S M Paranj ape and others regard i 

, the Cdnidatla as the origin'll work an^d the Mfcchakaltka 
only as an enlargement of it, while Prof Ramaiatara 


Sarma Bhattanatha S\ami Pro t Pisha roti MM Prof 

Kane Prof Deaadhar and others pronounce the Bhasa 

cycle as spurious consider (he Mrcc hahaiika as the ongina J 
an d the Carudatla as its mere abridgemen t or adaptation^ 
Dr Raja Dr Hirananda Sastri and others h 5 d that 
both the Carudatla and the Mrcckakatika are different 
recensions of the same play / Before pursuing the main 
problem of the relationship ^the two plays ^propose to 
give some prefatorv remarks about the Carudatla showing 
that It IS by Bhasa and that it is a (ragmen^ 

It ma> be recalled (hat while considering the common 
authorship of these pUys reference was made to some 
common features of these plays ^he Carudatla can also 
be linked with the group It has for instance 
description of darkne«s is in the Balacanla and Avmaraka 
the same liking for music as ii^the Svapna Pratt ma and 
it presents the same Prakrit arch aisms an d 
solecisms as in the other plays it disregard s unity_ of 
time as do the Abhtseka Avmaraka Balacartta StapM 
etc It has many similarities of idea and expression with 
the plavs of the group specially with the Sia pna~^ 
rph e next ^mt is whether the Carudatla as we have d 
IS a fragment J In spite of the colophon at the end of one 
MS ( ) there are grounds internal and 

external to postulate the existence of a seguel to th« 
Carudatla i^e following passages from the play clearly 
indicate that the poet wanted to continue the plaj 
'i Carudatta ( Car I 6 ) rfm SR ^ ^ 

1 

2 Carudatta (Car J 5 ) > 
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3 Sakara {Car, p 33 ) 31^ | 

^ I 

, ( Car, p 34 ) ^ ^ ^ 

*frfi I 

4 Samvaliaka {Ciir. p 57) ^ ^ ''TW STW fr? 'P^ 3 T- 

3n^ wvnnf^ I 

Ganika ( Car, p 58 ) SP"?! 3 ^ i 

5 Ganvki {Car, p 90) SpT? ??! 

fr?i Jr^w 1 

6 Sajjalaka ( CSr, H' 7 ) ^ W^TTPr 4 t fnm 

Ti^ I fsTim Tr<^s*3 

=3is»^ «n u 

7 Ganiki ( Car. V 103 ) ’ r^T mrrr rj^ 3 t 9 ^ 1 - 

«fVi^ri»Trar i 

Ceti ( Car, V 103) sngV' 

I 

^pramatic justice requires the fulfilment of the four 
statements The attachment of the guilt of another’s e\ il 
<leed to a poor man indicated m Carudatta's speech, and 
kis belief in the return of good fortune to him do not find 
3ny expression in the present CSrUdalla Sahara is not 
merely pouring out empty threats, but employing signifi- 
cant \sords, it IS against his nature to brook the insult 
from Vasantasena of the return of his carnage The 
sliampooer seeksran opp^tumty to repay his obligations 
Vasantasena js“thinking of approaching Carudatta fully 
adorned All these point out that the writer intended to 
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deal wilh these factors, and the plaj, as it stands. ^ 
incomplete — a fragment — and comes to an end ahru pthj 
These raise some expectations ui the minds of the readers 
N\ith regard to the \icissitudcs m the fortunes of the 
pfTSPfia dramatis m the pla\, mthout whose fulfilment 
there w ould remain the effect of incompleteness and there 
would not be poetic justice (^Thuawe cannot accept the 
Mew that the Carudatta is complete Apart from the 
question whether the Carudatta is the origmal or an 
abndgment the presence of these sentences in the 
Cdrudaita unmistahablj shows that a sequel had been 
intended otherwise these references to future eients would 
ha\e been omitted b> the person who maj base worked 
o\cr the Mrechakatika into the Carudatta as contended 
b\ the anti Bhlsait^ \ 

l^esidcs tlicse there is external e\ idenee in the nature 
of some quotations, which render it probable that ftW 
the Caruda'ta had a «cquel which ran on ver^ similar lines 
to those found tn the jt/fccAaitafifia 

(i) ^iUlakalaksanaralnakoSa (p 41)“ cites the follow- 
ing stanza from a Drndracan/dallr 

^ iT R q i g gd * i) 

A« the Salakalaksanaratt akosa quotes from both 
^xc Cdrudilta and the ^^rcchaka^^ka. it is clear that tt 
\d i>tingui-hcs between the two j Xow. the stanza is not 
found m the Mfechakattka, bnt identical sentiments and 
man\ of the {ihra«es occur in the Ninth Act m an 
expanded form ( IN 10 n ) 
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(ii) ^The Nat yadarpan a (p 53) refers to the 
Dartdracarudalla in connection with the fruit depending 
on human effort or fate The existing acts of the 
Carudatla make no reference to the human effort or fate 
and hence there was a sequel dealing with the result of 
the actions of Carudatta^ ft may be noted that the 
Natyadar pana refers also to ihcM i^cbakattka j 

( iiry^ A verse is quoted m the Sarastattka nihabharana 
(P 603 as addressed by Vita to Ankara 

' ft anftoi M"! ^ I 

sTfrirS ^ ^ ftroiB a II 
In Sanskrit drama Sakara appears only m the 
Carudatla and Mrcckakaltka the \erse does not occur in 
iliQ Alrechakalika but its elements are found scattered in 
■the prose passages m the Vlllth Act of the Affcchakaltka 
As the author of the Mrcchakalika has expended the 
stray sentences from tlic Caurdalta (as we shall prcsentlj 
show) It IS possible that the verse has been omitted in 
the Mfcchakatfka and its sense has been gi\en£l-This 
■would show that there was a sequel to the Carudatla j 
So it may be surmised that the Carudatla extended 
upto the events told in theIXth Act of the Mrcchakalika 
and that both plajs developed to the end on very similar 
lines 

Now we shall briefij consider the relation between 
the Carudalta and the Mfcchakattka from the points of 
vocabulary technique Fraknt versification and dramatic 
incident 

rf Vocabulary The Carudatla uses many obscure 
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\\oid^ ^^hlle the Mrccfiakattka has onl> one rare form 
tllhakalJa atta, the word kallmalta is common m the 
Cartidalla Some ^cholars'*^a\e tned to show that 
the contains pure Malabar words such as 

nf^yubbhiniatia aniht and n*ije and that pucchianit i* 
u ed m Its Ma’a\ alam sen<=e of censure It ma) be noted 
however that the words are derivable respectuel} from 
snehodbhu i«(i asthi and nalhe and that the word 
pucchtanti in the C inidatla simph means spoken of ** 

2 Technique The C ifiiiaWa ha» no «ini» nor the 
arai a «Avj the latter omi<«ion being due to the drama 
being a fragment The ab<cnce of the benedictor> stanza 
maa be on account of the possible death of the poet be 
lore giving final touches to the plaj or it maj be due to 
some unforeseen cau e The \frcchakatika on the othef 
hand has a niiidt and'a^n elaborate prologue m common 
with the classical drama but ccintrar^'^o'The classical 
usage the prologue is jn Prikr t So the Mrcchakafika 
must have had some authorit) for its departure from the 
general vogue and the Prakrit speech of the '^utradhara 
m the CuTudai i «eems to be the source as the Prakrit 
speech in the Mrccliakatika is preceded bj an e\planatoTV 
note trqisfiq ^ ^ UlfdWul ^ which i> 

absent in the Curudalhi The $ukuntalaiyakh^a al o 
mentions tie Curudal a asi having Prakrit for the 
‘^utradhara » speech evidenth indicating that it was the 
source from which the author of the Mrcchakahka copied ” 
^ rcgard'> charactenzation we find that while the 
characters m the Cur tdatta are more natural and are 
jiciinted with a few bold strokes there appears a studied 
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cHort to idealize and exag gerate tl ^m in iho-Jilrcchaka likT l 
3 Prakrit (The Carxidalla in common with the other 


works of Bhasa retains old Prakrit forms whereas the 
^frcchakalika m\ariablj contains the middle Prakrit 1 The 
C irudatlaha% ahake and tu am for pronouns of First and 
Second Person while the V/fr/iflAa/iAa cmploj s the later 
forms hage (or hagge) and tumam Tlie absoliitives of gam 
and kr ire gacchta and kafi{ It )a in the C imdaita and 
gadua and kadua m the Mfcchakaitka In the Carudalla 
ncut pi of nom and acc ends in um m the Mrccbakaiika 
in <ii>« The C<ir«<fa//a retains assimilated conjuncts e g 
dissadt which the ^frccJtakaltka simplifies into dtsanlt 
The old Praknt t/nm is found in the C irtidalla but not 
in the Mfcchakaltka For gela in the Carudalla the 
Mfcchakaitka las ghala I iirther the Vrcchakaliht 
contains a number of d<it words (such isc/iitifl dhakkeh 
itddeUt karalta bappa potia etc ) indicatng a hte date 
which ire absent m the C irudatia ^JThe Maharastri 
Prakrit emplojed bj the \frcchakaltka is not found m the 
C iTudalla^ 

4 VcTsification \crscs in the Mrcckakaltka are 

lirgclj free from the flaws of the corresponding ler'es of 
the C irudalla onl 3 \cr\ rarelj do we come across an 
instance to the cont ran"] The improsement in the form 
and substance of the \cr«e is effected bj the rectification 
of grammatical mistaken elimination of redundancies and 
awkward constructions etc |The further 

«lo\\s better judgment b> paemg the \er«es from the 
Ctrudatla m a better and more suitable context These 
ficts are inexplicable unless the pnontj of the C irudatta 
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IS accepted 

5 Dramatic Incident (i) Time analysis of the plajs 
re\eals the improvements effected by the Mfcchakaltka by 
significant omissions The Carudatta ties down the events 
of the first and third acts to sas/Aiand a^taml , but the 
descriptions of the rise and setting of the moon in the first 
and third acts are inconsistent with the litht scheme 
The Mrcchakaltka cleverly omits all references to Ulhi, 
mentioning only the /^fltnasavMi (ii) The hero’s remarks 
on pov erty in the Cdritdatla come to an abrupt end by the 
scene introducing Vasanlasena, the how- 

ever, portrays esrudatta as engaged m meditation, thus 
connecting the events m a sequel (in) In the Cdruiaiia 
when Madanika is attending on \ asanta^ena and Sajjalaka 
calls out to the former it is strange that she alone hears 
him the ^^rcchllkatlka improves on this by making 
Sarvilaka wait outside and call out only when Madaniki 
IS sent out by her mistress i 

In all these cases we Imd that the improvements and 
the changes for the better arc invariably to be met with m 
the Mrcchakatika, and tlic natural conclusion is that the 
Mfcchakattka is an amplification of the CSrvdalta, and 
hence the view that the Ciirudatta is an adaptation of the 
Mrccfiakalika cannot he accepted And again, the fact 
that the extent of the first four acts of the Carudatla i’ 
ncarlv the same as that of the first four acts of the 
Mfcchakatika goes against the view that the CSriidalla i* 
an abridgment of the former Moreover the CSrudatia '^'^ 
found to be prolix m certain passages The priority of 
the Mfcchakatika version is incompatible with the above 
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findings Thus, the Camdatta appears to be the original 
of the Mfcchakalika , or " if our Carudatta is not itself the 
original of the Mrcchahatika, then, wc must assume it has 
presened a great deal of the original upon which the 
^Ircchakattka is ba'ed 

^Further, the essential differences between the two 
plays which ue have dealt with later on, show that the 
Mrcchahatika alwajs shows later traits, proMng it to be 
Subsequent in time to the Carudatta^ 

POLITICAL BYE-PLOT It will not be out of place 
here to consider the political bje plot in the Mrcchakahka 
about which there is no reference in the Curudatla Some 
Scholars a<sert that it has been excised from the Carudatta 
by significant omissions The very fact that the political 
bye plot could be so carefully remo\ed from the original 
play speaks \ery highly against Us ever having, formed a 
structural unit with the whole play It is difficult to 
assign any reason for the deliberate omission and removal 
of all references to Pa laka a nd Ary aka, if the Mrcchakahka 
'vere the origmal^AT a matter of fact, the political episode 
>s loosely connected with the mam story and runs on 
parallel lines with it, and hence the second half of the 
Mrcchakahka is partly spoilt by the contamination of two 
subjects thal stood originally m no relation whatever to 
each other i The episode can be removed from the play/ 
v/ithout any prejudice to the development of the dramatic 
action. Carudatta and Vasantasena are not directly 
connected with the revolution There is no necessity of 
Aryaka for the exchange of carriages, and the innocence 
of Carudatta can be established without the intervention 
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of broad and rollicking humour 

cArudatta and MRCCHAKATIKA DIII- 
ERENT RECENSIONS OF THE SAME I>LA'\ ’ Some 
scholars, as already stated, assert that the Cartidalla and 
Mrcchakalika arc different recensions of the same pla> 
Inilmg from different localities The verj fact that the 
two plajs are known b\ different titles runs counter 
to any such assumption It is to be noted that rhetori- 
cians down from Vamina distinguish between the Carudalla 
unAihc MfcchahaUka, thus testif>ing to their being two 
different works Vamana has three quotations one of 
"hich IS found onlj in the Mrcchakattka, one agrees more 
'\itli the CSrudatla, and the third seems to be a misquota- 
tion for a passage occurring onl\ m the Carudalfa*' 
Vamana thus «eems to be aware of both the plajs and is 
probablj quoting from meniorj Abhina\agupta m bw 
commenlir) on Bharata's XiHyasdslra refers to a 
Daritfmcilniifflffa.and RSmacandraandGunacandra in the 
ydlyadarpana mention Dandraciinidatla and Mfcchakatika 
side b} side The $akuniahhytthh\a, as alreadi slated, 
mentions the Prakrit speech of the SutradJiari as the 
peculiantj of the Carudatla Tlius the testimonj of the 
abo\e writers pro^ef the CMStciice of both the 
-md Mrcchakaltha, and also that Dandracarudalla is an 
^lternatl^e title for the Carudalla The Carudalla and 
Mfcchakattka are, therefore, quite distinct works,^" 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE CARED kTTA 
and MRCCHAKATIRA Essential differences between 
the two works also pro\c the same thing, in addition to 
showing the pnorit> of ihe Carudatla {\) Cdrudatta, in 
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are two distinct works, and that the former js older than 
the MTCchahattka, and hence on account of their peculiar 
relationship dealt with hitherto, it is evidently the original 
of the MrcchakatikO^ < — " 

KERALA INFLL^NCE AND CAKYARS From the 
fact that these Bhasa plays bear some structural similarities 
With some of the South Indian plays which omit the 
names of their authors from their prologues, which they 
style sih'ipana, and which disregard some of the rules of 
Bharata, as, also because some of the acts from these 
plays, such as the ^ephSbkanka, Manlranka, Mallanka, 
etc are popular on the Kerala stage and form part of the 
CSkjar repertoire, it has been argued that these plays 
come from the South and owe their birth to CakySr 
authorship^’ The following additional grounds have been 
enumerated in support of the Kerala ongm of these plays 
(») «ome Prakrit words are used m their peculiar Kerala 
sense, (u) the statues and statue-houses and the method 
of Worshipping the statues are a Kerala institution, 
(ill) non participation of the queen in the coronation m 
Prattnia shows compliance with the Kerala practice ; 
(i\) the word " samiaridha’* m the Pralijnd and the 
Aitttti'iraka is used m its technical sense denoting 
Sambandha marriage, (\) mention of Kharapata and 
Medhdtithi's Nyd^asasira proclaims these phys to be 
quite late and from the South ** 

how, taking these arguments serially we find that 
though most of the South Indian dramas evhibit the same 
structural features and the same dramatic technique in 
contravention of the rules of Bharata there are only a 
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couple of dramas uhichdonot contam the name of the 
author The question of authorship of the other dramas 
presents no difficulties and IS not dependent on inference 
as the names of the authors are mentioned m the dramas 
themselves The real difficulty uould arise only m the 
case of the authorship of anonjmous works, and the«e 
should present not much trouble ThtTranikrama, V\na 
lataiadatta Ddmaka and Bhagaiada^juktya are the only 
anonjmous piece* broi^ht iorth by the svpporter'i of the 
Kerala theorj and it may be noted that the Bhagaiada) 
jtihya IS ascribed to Bodhayana Kavi, the TranfkratM 
and ZliInKi^a are really the works of some CakjSr, and 
they exhibit no individual characteristics, but appear to be 
produced by compilation As regards the VinSiSsaiadaUa, 
I am inclined to identify it with the I atsarajacarila 
ascribed to ^udraka 

Now, the fact that South Indian dramas of known 
authors display the same features of structure and dramatic 
technique as the worksof Bhksa. requires some explanation 
It IS to be observed tn this connection that the sta^e 
reform in Kcralv is quite a recent event referrable to the 
period of the Kerala kings of loth-iith centuries, and the 
AscaTyaciiddtnam by ^aktibhadra is the first drama 
from the south ** Bha-^a’s dramas, on the contrary, ha%e 
been known since the days of Kalid&sa, and one of the 
mam structural peculiarities found m the southern works 
has been definitely associated with Bhasa by Bana in the 
yth century The Kerala dramatists were actors directly 
connected with the stage and the peculiar dramatic dev ices 
used bv Bhasa and the staceworthiness of his works must 
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liave appealed to these actor-adapters, and practical 
utility made them incorporate these factors in their works 
Avhich later came to be regarded as Kerala practices 
/'Popularity of these works on the Kerala stage cannot 
he taken to indicate Cakyar authorship Many other 
works of known authorship besides these plays form part of 
the Caky ar repertory and are popular on the Kerala stage , 
hut they are not ascribed to the Cakyars Besides, despite 
much that has been written on the subject, we do not yet 
know the exact part played by the Cakyars in the work of 
revision or adaptation There is no evidence as to the/ 
ability of the Cakyars to compose Sansknt dramas They' 
are said to be working on adaptations of translations only 
And again, these Cakyars stage only the select acts from 
these dramas , so the particular acts alone could be called 
adaptations , but we find that all acts of the whole plays 
including the so called stage editions of particular acts 
^rom. those plays are of uniform roent with regard to style 
and thought , and hence those particular acts even cannot 
be from the stage editions and hence not a single bit from 
^hese dramas can be ascribed to Cikyar authorship 

We shall now deal with the other arguments and finally 
discuss the topic whether these plays can be called 
adaptations 

As regards the particular Praknt words it has been 
shown that they can be explained independently of their 
Kerala associations Again there is not imich sense in a 
Kerala dramatist using K erala f orms in Sanskrit dramas 
With regard to the second argument, it may be stated 
that the method of worshipping the statues as recorded m 
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the Praima finds Us counterpart in the Ramay an a itself 
and the e is nothing peculiarly South Indian ab out it_ 
The so-called statue of a Cera hmg in a Sn a temple at 
Tirm anchikulam vrhich is alleged to ha\e suggested the 
idea of the Pratimagrhas is quite distinct from the statue* 
houses in the Pratima where there is the installation and 
worship of the statues of the dead kings The di'coieo 
of the Saisunaga statues and the presalence of the anaent 
custom of erecting Chhatns { or stone images for departed 
kings) and offering dail> worship and food to them m 
Ra]putana proie that the statues e%-en if they esi ted 
in Kerala were cot confined to Kerala onlj 

In connection mth the next argument which relate# to 
the non participation of Sita m coronation it is 'een that 
Slta does not take part in the first coronation of Rama as 
\u%araja as it iTas of «econdar> importance and a* 

\ a«istha Vamadei a and others knew beforehand that 
It was not to take place Be>ideb bj separatmg SitS- the 
poet depicted the incident foreshadowing forest life — 

Slta howe\er does participate in the mam coronation of 
Rama asking ®* and hence there can be no reference to the 
South Indian custom The non participation of Sita may 
be justified on the authonty of the Rum^yana also 

W e shall deal with the San bandha marriage later on 
and shall show that there is absolutelj no reference to 
Satnbandlia marriages in these plaj s 

Kharapata as ahead} shown is an old master found 
eienm Kautilja and hence the name cannot be said to 
ha\e been taken from the Mallanltsa As regard# the 
\}ii}£iSifsrra of Vedhatithi it is to be borne m mind that 
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th“ reference is pnt m the month of RS%*ana, a prehistonc 
person, m addressing Rama, and making Ravana refer 
to a treatise of the loth century is absurd on the face of 
It and a ludicrous anachronism exenfor a Cakjar The 
name of the xvork occurs in company with other Sastras , 
so it cannot be taken to refer to the Manttlhasya b} 
Jfedhatithi Besides nyaya means logic, and Gautama is 
another name for McdhMithi , so the reference is to 
Gautama's treatise on logic 

Thus, It IS seen that these dramas show absolutel} no 
trace of South Indian influence Now, we have to consider 
whether these works arc adaptations or compilations as 
has been asserted bj antagonists of the Bhasa theor> It 
has been proxed that the plot and text of the original 
Siapna hix c not undergone any great transformation, and 
fhe} haxc been attested at so earl} a date as to dispense 
' dh considerations of any Kerala influence**, and the 
Siapna has been the most popular piece on rfhe Kerala stage 
Tiierc ma> liaxc been minor changes Jicre and there m 
these pla}s, but thej do not alter their authorship 
A Compilation is a literary work composed of matcrnls 
culled from different works and authors like the Purtnas 

the iJandmanniitaka Excry one of the Bhasa plajs 
has the mark of originality It is simplj absurd to oil 
plajs life the Siapna 07 AvtmSraka compilations There 
>3 always some ongiml idea in these plajs which 
presupposes an original poet or author and not a compiler 
I V cn the Orubhanga PaficarSlra and Dalacarita, not to sxy 
of the Siapna Praltpld or Avtmaraka, arc original works 
md cannot by any stretch of the term be designated as» 
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compilations ” 

AIoreQ%er had these been the work of some South 
Indian plaj-wnght the quotations in anthologies or Morks 
of rhetoricians would have mentioned his name ^ow 
if these are the stage editions we are not told what the 
Cak>ars ha\e done with the originals It was suegested 
quite correctly that the publication of the stage editions 
of the other pla 5 ’s known to us in standard editions would 
shon us th^iberties this school of actors took with the 
text and tbfc extent to which the originals may have been 
manipulated®’ No light howe\er haslet been thrown on 
the problem 

^11 the abo%e observations will make it abundantlj' 
clear that our plays have not come from Cakyar uuth 
orship nor are they adaptations or compilations so that 
no further proof is necessary In order however to 
strengthen our case and to place our conclusions beyond 
reproach the following additional facts are given below 
which are incompatible with the South Indian ongin or 
connections of these plays 

(i) The«e plays deal with countnes of the north and 
do not refer at all to countries of the south hke Cola 

Kerala Pandya Paliava etc or to cities like ^fadura or 

Kanci (u) Kings like Darsaka Pradyota etc we*’® 
comparatively unknown to Kerala dramatists {«i)Rj'er9 
like Godavari Krsna Kaveri are not mentioned m the 

plays (iv ) The«e dramas depict patriarchal society as al'O 

the veiling of women whichvvereahen to Kerala (v) The 
sociological conditions portrayed m these plays show 
close similarities with the Maury an conditions which i 
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would be impossible for a «outh Indian writer to depict 
{'0 The'e plajs exhibit charactenstic merits which are 
quite different from Kerala Sanskrit in general (mi) 
Cdkyars are not known to ha\e produced dramas similar 
to our plajs, not e\en a single piece 

Thus our plajs are the genume works of Bhasa, and 
^lave nothing to do with the South 

VAj 5 sAPHALAiI AVD BHASA An anonymous 
tlrama named Yajnaphalam has recently been published 
by Ra]a\aid\a Jnarama Kalidasa Sastri of Gondal 
and has been ascribed by the editor to Bh 2 sa I am 
jI«o inclined to the same \iew, and state below my 
reasons therefor, after fir«t dealing briefly with the MSS, 
h* title of the play and its plot 
The description of the two MSS of the play re\eals 
hat they come from the North, arc m De\anSgarI 
haracte's, and presumably the substance is paper The 
>lder MS is about 270 years old Kow, the«e MSS differ 
u all these three particulars from the 'MSS of Bhasa 
utherto disco\ered, which hail from the South, are m 
jrmtha characters, and the substance is palm leaf 

The title Y ajiiaphalam ( fruit of sacrifice ) is more than 
appropriate for the play as it refers to three different 
ajiiaphalas, of Da^aratha {p 6) of Vi$\amitra (pp 
' 3 Sff ) and of Janaka (pp 168, iqSff) 

Plot The play' is duided mto «e\en acts and deals 
Mth the early life of Rama up to his marnage with Sita 
In the first act the Vidu«aka supplies «ome humour, after 
•'hich enters Daiaratha who has obtained sons by the 
efficacious performance of sacrifice, worrying o\er the 



educatvon of the princes, despite hts uctones, performance 
of sacnfices and protection of subjects and the Brahmanas 
He holds conference with Sutuantra Messages come from 
the three queens desirous of seeing the king, seeking 
priority, to which the king replies that he m ould accord 
the same treatment to all and recen e them all at the 
same time The king then rises to retire as it was eienirg 
(Act!) 

The next act telL> that the conference is to take place 
m the Gri'modi ana. which has been cleared of all persons 
at the commando! Daiaratha, who then enter- with his 
retinue, thinking of mstallmg Rama to Yamarajxm He 
sends for Sumantra and tells him of hi» intention of 
crowning Rlma and of hi» \ow to Kaikeji. and de«ire» 
that Sumantra should tr^ to make the queens, «enanta, 
subjects, and e»peciall\ Bharata. deioted to At 

the sight of the queena coming to meet the king, Sumantra 
goes awaj Then the Ling opens the topic of coronatioT 
with the queens m the cour<e of which, we are referred 
to different x lew point< recarding inheritance — according to 
«eniontx of age or greatness of merit The king tactfuHj 
handles the «ubject b> first speaking of equal dm^ion of the 
kingdom, and tuialK the queens gi\e their consent to the 
coronation of Rama Kaikei i di«p!a> s nobdit} of 
character The queens then depart and the king call> 
Sumantra and tell» him of the whole thing Sumantra 
speaks of \ a«istha s message to arrange for the education 
of Rama Then ^ iduvaLa once more supplies humour A 
«p\ informs that Raxana has made for Ajodhja m 
disguL-e Da'aratha then leax es thinking about the steps 
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to be taken {Act II) 

In the interlude to the next act, we are told that two 
■Gandharvas ha\ e been sent by Indra to save Rama from 
Ra%ana m disguise Then enter Ra\ana and Vi^vamitra, 
both invisible by jKflya, the latter with the intention of 
taking Rama for the protection of his sacrifice Both, 
however, see each other, and find that the other also has 
seen him Then enter Vasistha and the four princes 
Vasis^ha leaves as it was a holiday, and the princes try to 
test their knowledge of archery After Bharata, 
Lak^mana and Satrughna have shown their skill, watched 
by RSvanaand Viivamitra, Rama also fixes his- bow at a 
target, but his arrow is intercepted twice by Havana and 
ViSvamitra Rama then declares that he would use 
Agn^astra, at which the tenified RSvana goes away, 
followed by ViSvaraitra The princes, however, find that 
their palace maids were near the target Seeing the 
niarks of the chariot of Havana, the maids run aw3> m 
fright, and Rama again aims his bow, but is prevented 
b> the entry of Vasistha, who tells them of the arrival of 
Viivamitra and Havana, and advises them to pay respects 
to Vi5\amitra when they see him the next da> After the 
departure of all enters Sumantra, who also has known 
about Vi5\aniitra and Havana, and he advises the palace 
serv ants to be on their guard ( Act III ) 

Tour palace singers hold some humorous talk about 
Vi5\amitra, who is visiting the king and the pnnees All 
pay their respects to Vi5\ainitra, and he enquires about the 
education of the pnnees and tests their knowledge 
During the coui^e of the test, it transpires that the pnnees 
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'\hicli Rlma o\erheirs it «ccms that ■‘he Jns aI«o fallen in 
lo;e\Mth someone Her fncnd« Iiowcvcr Xnow tliat^fc 
IS in lo\e with Rami ind tlic\ desire the mnn-ntje R3mi 
iso\crjojcd It o\cfhcaring tint he was the object of Sita s 
lo^c and liter comes to know that she was to be gi\en 
in mirrnge to him wlo would bend tie bow of $i\a 
Sit I swoons fearing that Rimis delicate bo<l\ would b*' 
incapable of performing the feat Rama immediatclv 
rushes in to con«olc her and comes to know that <hc was 
Janaka s daughter He assures the maidens that he 
would surelj bend the bow \t tie uglit of Janaka 
■'pproaclung Rima Icaacs the stage and the maidens 
icquaint Slla w ith their talks with R ima Janaka speaks 
to ^it\ about her approaching mamage and then Jearts 
to meet \ ii\ imitra ( Act \ I ) 

The last act opens after the completion of Janaka s 
sacrifice at the court ot Janaka with Da iratha and liis 
sons \ I a 'imitra \ a«i<tha ^atananda and oth"rs Janaka 
tclU tlic as«cmbl} that he has piacn *^itd in marriage 
to Rama and hi nieces to the other princes and •‘sk-* for 
the sanction of the assemIK which tl c% rcadiK ci c 
Da'aralha \ asi^^ha \aniitTa and Satanaiada exp cs» 
their joj and haj pinc«« at the marrugop T1 cn enters 
an^rj Para^urama and all pa\ respects to! m Para urama 
puc his bow to R ima for I endin'* bat «ecs tie diamitj 
in him feels gratiticd and offers l m 1 s Ixiw rcspectfulK 
I ara urama makes the gift of tie wc*!d cnncji-ercd bi 
him to the people as cmbled and goes for penance God^ 
corre to felicitate tl c pnrees and thtir bnde^ Tl e 
praatrs for t*'e protection of the earth l\ our Ra^a'inba 
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come at the end ( \ct MI) 

The 1 ajna'^^^jm prey^ts tfces»iSie «tn. tnral feamres 
as the other Bbasa pla\ and ha* the Mcdrai3''fcar4 
to' Its beredittorv stanza with the opening 
PraTO''ati>ava tTpe The epJogce contains the mam de2« 
of the normal Bhasa epJo’n." The other isnlant-te are 
I \isirj7ria f'to'tsxjt m common with the Bh-si 
plav , n fonnd at pp 31 no 

xKrars a’ p z>53 pa.nJ.V?' ts si“ S s'J'tj fp '^) 

Pr*Jj;rj ( pp 17 71 ) and Oraijiij ( pp S'* 7 ^) 
(3) There u idenutv of ozpre^ on in 1 j r J ( P ^ 
1,^*1 •«? t ) ard ( p 10 ' 

\ ) Rapa u refc'^ed toa>t>jrjmthe -J-ttra 

wij(p 13 ) andthekia'*!. «poleacfa-sj.ir*j*->Jf>rulj*a 

the pM'imj { \TI ii ) 12 the iJjra (ll 27) 

mat be compared with ihe^ ^mnles abo t dn*^J asi 
icsan ahon the \edic lore a« aho the esp es- on that 
age ha* nothin-’ to do mih valonr la the Tayr tni 

parallels n ih** Bha>a pla\ (4) The dcsmp* 0“» of i''* 
hemitaf'e eienin-' pa^’oral L'e etc compare fai onrah’v 
with thcfc-e in the <rj*rj Pjr rj 4 suurj’-j ard 
Bj-j Jnlj anddonoi s^'owant lateinfli-e" ea-uccr’e ^ 
«d b\ some Rar'a > loi e.o’n condition in th“ 1 ( \ct 

\T)i5 milariothat o‘ -1 fcaraia ( \ct II ) (0) bp’U 

\'e’-se« nhicn ha be^ ob-erved ’S a featcre t*'-* Bia-a 
pla%» are *o_nd n the 1 a » a II 9 III 2'' 2^ 24 I' 
no (t>) \i)a\a ^ l''e rame 0* Pra than 1*1 the 1 a ra 
co'^mon with the a'-ej Pr Pra j *j a^d I’*" 

(7) Bha a e"iplo\ tnad. *0 r^'aie eie*'! etc. In i’"' 
1 a)» 4 are foard t*" e* dua"' e- ■sram''r» etc t'') Ba-a 
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Statement Sutradharakriaramhhaih etc can be showm to be 
applicable to the YajHapkalam . for it is begun by the 
Sutradhara , it has a large number of characters, viz 45, 
and they come from various walks of life , there are many 
Patakas, such as Daiaratha’s conference with the queens, 
Havana's foihqg the aslras of Rama, VjSvamitra’s 
sacrifice, etc , and there is pure, holy atmosphere m the 
Yajfia comparable to temples (9) Vidusaka and the 
palace smgers supply an amount of humour, which would 
conform to Jayadeva’s descnption of Bhasa as “laughter 
of poetry’ " (10) Features of antiquity m the Yajiia are 
Its references to old sciences (pp 41, 42, 2x6} and to the 
generic term suiarna (p 7) for coins (ii) Felicity of 
expression, pure, simple, chaste style, unimpeded flow of 
language, fine simple similes and other simple figures of 
speech,— are on a par with the Bhasa plajs (12) One 
further test may also be employed in considering the 
authorship of Bhasa It is already stated that KHidasa's 
works show many echoes from Bhasa, though strict proof 
of borrow^ng, it is impossible to furnish Notable paral- 
lelisms with Kalidasa are the following Yajiia, I 9 wnth 
diaghtt, V 13 , Yajna, II 41, with t/aktintala II 18 , 
yiy/ia, in 3839 with 1 lO-ii , Yajna, V 14 with 
^<7A.VII 4*8 

Thus, the Yajiia is the work of Bhasa The considera- 
Hon of matter and manner along with the proportion of 
'erses and dialogues shows the work to belong to the final 
period of the poet between the composition of the Prattma 
ignd praiijiia 

CHARACTERISTICS AND DEFECTS So far we 
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«tadied the pU^a of Bh^ a froTi diffirent pomts and 
found that the% di pla\ a wide rar*^ of characters 
inadent 'itnation ard etcotions Bha a s characters 
are «TOple human and extrecneU life-lia^e pThe poet had 
a «pecial Ix^an'’ fo \ i a Ha.\a Karuna Randia \dbh\,ta 
and ^ at ala Ra^si Bx^'a is a close ob-erafr of catu'e 
ard hi de<cnptiQns of ratural p^'enoaena are mte C'ti-g 
realuti ard \n\nd He is al o an adep*^ in •TUphic ram 
110 " and nnd de^npuon of epi-ode> e\enU a"d 
character^ vnthout h'lr'mg them on the eta'^e f^tncug 
fi^ues of «pe«h Bha a cee* m for the iicpie one^ The 
«t\le Is fiorvia" and d-rect We 6cd in BhasO an adequate 
and forcible espre>..icn o* « roa« emottor.- Bhasa i a 
pa-t iraster at depi tin» ironi The poet fondn*^ f i 
pithv proverbial «avin<^» i evident frcra their 1 r<^ nunber 
in each plat Bha.a is al o fo^d of the «irap^e a’'d 
«ententJon. and avoids orr-meatalior artiS 
word lasjlerv Bha a dialscves are cn p ard hi hlv 
crataatic He d the rules of the % Tfv mjs ^ 

vanov-s particular, and la the Cni’-hai we find a real 
tra^edv ^Even one of Ihe-.e plav' is a draiatic 
ma^terp ece wonderfaUv adapted for the Th" 

plavs vatisfv the test laid down bv Bharata that t^ev 
can be witnessed iuie*”b3ras.ed even in the pre-ence of 
one s p.jent« father in law datt<'hter m law etc.®* 

Finallv we vhall refe to the defects of Bha'a 
Bhasa Is the product of the age he lived in and fierce 
natu'aUy he has firm faith m the \ arm^ramadharma ard 
in the eficaev c( <acn£cfe> and of Hebelev^ 

in the existence of gods and upholds Brahmara supenontv 
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In consonance with the prevalent tendenaes of hisdaj, 
Bhasa sees nothing unnatural in poI>gamy which is 
repugnant to the modem critic These \iews and beliefs 
of the poet cannot be termed defects of Bhisaf^Tbe 
first drawback is that the poet entirely ignores the unity 
of time Instances may be found in the Balacartta 
Aiimaraka Svapna, Carudalla, etc ^Another defect is 
found in the us^of ntskramya praitiya, by which news is 
immediately brought of events which must have taken a 
long time to happen ^^The use of Akasabhdsila, though 
economical from fhe theatneal point, appears as un 
natural and unimpressive The entry of some characters 
unannounced is jet another defect A similar defect is 
the speech of characters who are not on the stage 
oi ihft similes and melaphois ate olten repeated in 
a mechanical way, and are more or less conventional 
Lack of topographical knowledge of the South is responsible 
for the descri^ions of Janasthana, Kiskindba L^kS etc 
being without the touch of reality jPAll these defeetc 
fowever are quite insignificant as compared to the ments 
m the works of the pioneer Sanskrit dramatist, and sen c 
only to accentuate the merits of Bhasa as does the black 
spot enhance the beauty of the moon 
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BHASA'S INDIA 

The soaological conditions in India present many 
unique features There are similarities m social conditions 
of different epochs widely distant in time, as also of 
proiinces widely apart whereas we also come across 
divergent practices current in the same province dunng 
the same period Conservatism of the general populace 
IS responsible for the maintenance of most of the social 
conditions practically unchanged throughout at least 
three thousand years* While considering the social con* 
ditions portrayed by Bhisa distinction is to be made 
between the conditions relatmg to the age of Bhisa and 
those relating to the age of the incidents depicted m the 
plays 

varnASramadharma 

Vama^ramadharma is the distinguishing characteristic 
of Hindu society from ancient times In Bh5sa, we find 
mention of the four prinapal castes It appears that the 
castes were based on birth m those days also The 
Brahmhuas were the caste par excellence, and the sacred 
thread was thar badge and distinguishing mark The 
superiority of the Brahmanas is apparent from the attitude 
Bhasa bears towards them The word of a Brahmana 
always commanded respect, and it was never to be 
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contradicted, even untrue statements emanating from a 
Brahm ana were regarded as true Tfie BTahmanas also 
|prided m that they never uttered falsehood in their life ^ 
So much reliance was placed in the pronouncements of a 
Brahmana that the curse issuing from a Brahmana was 
regarded as infallible and people tried to make it 
efficacious * The Brahmanasweresupenor to the Ksatnjas 
being their preceptors The Ksatnyas were enjoined to 
gue everything to a Brahmana and leave only their bows 
to then sons It was thought a disgrace lor a Ksatnja 
if the gum were poor, the religious ment of a sacrifice 
was rendered futile and the wealth regarded as wasted m 
we absence of the satisfaction of the preceptor* Saving 
the life of a Brahmana at the cost of one’s own body was 
Very highly thought of * 

The exalted position 0/ the Brahmanas brought in its 
tram the prevalence of Brahmanical institution of sacrifice 
and other rites and ceremonies an(l~praises of DakstnS 
The festivals of Ratnasasthi, KdJastaml and Caturdasi are 
mentioned on which the payments of golden DaksinS and 
serving a sumptuous dinner to the Brahmanas were the 
principal factors ) Sacrifices were in vogue and the minute 
descriptions show that they were performed in accordance 
With the rules laid down in the Sdstras The Brahmanas 
were proficient in the Vedas and Veddngas, as also in’" 
different ^dslras such as the DJiarniasastra, Arihaidstra, 
yogaidslra, Nydyasaslra, Srdddhakalpa, The«ewere 

included in the normal coarse of a learned Brahmana 
Despite this spread of leammg in the traditional lore 
among the Brahmanas, it was not rare to find a thoroughly 

B 10 
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Ignorant and illiterate Brahman'v There w ere some who 
«impl5 learnt the manlras bj heart without \no\ving the 
meaning • 

It appears that the Brahmanas were immune from 
capital punKhment m spite of an> offence committed by 
them Thej were to be let off' v^his seems to haie 
followed as a natural, coroUarj of the superiont} of the 
Brahmanas who appear as a pnvileged class eien m the 
Arthasaslra of Kautilyi a political manual which professes 
to gi\e equal treatment to all 

KSATRI\AS (The K«atri>as occupied a prominent 
position m the hierarchj of castes being ne\t in importance 
only to the Brahmanas whom the> held in high esteem J 
Protection of their subjects was the mam dut^ of 
Bsatrij as Their glory depended on their skill at archery 
and t alour iii «^r and their greatness w as counted not 0 ^ 
wealth but on their chanties sacrifices etc TheK'iatn^as 
haie been advi ed to perform sacrifices and feed the 
Brahmanas and the poor at them as the renown and merit 
obtained thereby endure long after the phjsical bod> has 
perished It is only the Mrtues and good deeds that last 
nfter death * The Ksatnyas were not to be address^ by 
mere names by the ordinary people but some honorific title 
was prefixed to their names • The Ksatnyas did not con 
test or contradict the statements of the Brahmanas and 
preferred to remain silent rather than insult a Brabmana 
\ AlS^ (The \ aisyas are incidentally mentioned m 
the C3rudatta wlwe references are made to their going 
foreign countries for trade and to their taking circuitous 
outes as the roads w eve infested by robbers and thie\ es 
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e get a gltmps^^mto the life of the herd-m^a who terded 
cattl»* m the Pancaratra ard the Balacar^ which tell us 
fhat the cows were as mothers and goddesses to tfae^e 
herdsmen a nd their first d ut^ on gettin'^ up was towor hip 
th**«e cow mothers Tbej invoke blesjiing» and peace to 
their cows in their pravers tothegod^ Amon'^ trade*^ 
references are found to florists painters wa^hemen 
shampooers etc 

^tJDRAS The ^udras are mentioned m the Praltrra 
And t he Pat cara'rsL and there are passages which indicate 
that untoucha&ilitv was ob ened m tho«e davs at least m 
eonnection v.nth religious (unctione As the _Sudras were 
rot permitted to studv the scriptures tHe>^ orsbipped the 
'd'*itics without chanting anj matlras Even courtesans 
thought It improper and disgraceful even to fallmlove^ 
^ ith a Sudra jouth 

There are no references m our plav» to mL\ed castes 
which arose out of mtennamages 

CAND-kLAS The Candalas were outside the sphere 
of CatuTiarn^a The> had their residences outside cities 
bejond the cremation grounds Even the sight of a 
CarjcLila diluted the" casfe” people and thej were looked 
on as incapable of feelings of sj-mpatfav and merev and 
destitute of good speech fine form v alour and strength 
A Svapaka among the Candalas w as regarded w ith =o much 
disgust that a person addressing a Brahmana as Svapaka 
Was cursed to become a Svapaka forthwith “ 

It may be safelj presumed that the inter relations of 
the different castes were cordial 
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^ OCCUPATIONS The scripfurai injunctions regarding 
pa.. 0 „. .0 .e foUo».d .y 
castes do not appear to have been strtctly entaced 
find a Brahmana youth engaging himse 
(Carndatta, and another ” ^ 

cnpid stooping to housebreaiing at night 

aSRAMAS The system of the four orders 
old institution Bhasa gives US some 
the four stages in life and the respective duties 

to them , f of a 

BRAHMACARYA Brahmacarya or ‘h® ^ 

student was the first stage After Upanayana ( 
with the sacred thread) the boy stayed with the g 
the study of the Bate Disciples were 
care of tutors when quite young , 

responsibility as to their proper training and “ 
rested with the tutor and not with ‘>1611? 
Residence with the preceptor m a ‘ jfi 

carried with It the performance of household dut 
as the briuging of fruit fuel grass etc from ' 
Certain specified days were observed M 
(Anadhyaya) A student generally 
preceptor till the completion of his studies u 
■extraordinary circumstance intervened '= ^ 

paid some fees to his tutors after the course was conip 
It was the proud privilege ot the pupil to mate ^ 
of the desired obiect to his gum and every one = ^ 

obtain what was physically feasible There were 

some black sheep who were reluctant to ^ ^ 

rigours ot celibate life and looked forward with g 



]oy to the day of their Satna\artana whei they would 
return home 

GRHASTHA^RAMA One entered the life of a 
householder after leading a student s life High ideals of 
marned lif e ha ve been placed before us by the poet to 
which reference is made m the ne^t section Oblation to 
Tiousehold deities and to Matrkas and placing lamps on the 
street points were the daily duties of a householder how 
soever poor he may be Offering of funeral oblation to 
the m anes ( ^raddha ) was one of the sacred duties and 
every dutiful son tried to perform it to the best of his 
ability ai^ me ans tak ing care to offer whatever was most 
1 ked by the manes although whatever was given in true 
faith ( $raddha ) constituted Sraddfia *’ Both husband and 
respected each'^lber“'The wife followed her lord 
through thick and thin Toa faithful chaste and devoted 
W’lfc the husband was her all m all and his wish or desire 
was her sacred code of conduct Women avoided thesight 
of strangers as it was thought improper Men also avoided 
the sight of other women and were responsible for the 
welfare and happiness of their wives Guests were hon 
cured with the traditional Hindu hospitality His feet 
Were was! ed and he was served both by the husband and 
Wife Feeding a guest was regarded as equivalent to the 
performance of a sacrifice After suitable treatment the 
guest was escorted up to the door ** 

VANAPRASTHA After performing his duties and 
fulfilling his obligations as a householder a person entered 
the life of a Vanaprastha^ ( hermit ) There were two 
classes of hermits viz TapasaandParivrajaka the former 
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Jned )n hermitages while the latter were wandering 
monks Ining ityierant life We are supplied with^ fine 
^ ivid and realistic picture of the hermitage of tho se da> s 
The hermitages were outside cities away from the dm 
\ and bustle of the town and mctc open to eierjtodi 
irrespectiie of caste colour and creed P eace sj ^tity 
and abundance reigned there The deer roamed about 
freeh the trees were laden with flowers and fruit and 
the cows supplied pure milk to the inmates The 
hermitages were cosmopolitan m nature and the inmates 
were all satisfied haxing no worldly desires They 
passed their tune in meditation living on fruit and milk 
and had three baths daily Lines of smoke u«ed to n«c 
from the hermitage during midday and evening The 
dojrtager queen of Magadha living in the hermitage near 
Ra3agrha belonged to the Tapasa class of \ anaprastha# 
and \ augandharaj ana in disguise was a Panv rajaka 

SANN\\^^ Sannvasa is the final stage in the life 
of a Brahmana and it is. alluded to e\ en m Panini signify 
ing thereb) that the Hindus did not copy the institution 
from the Buddhists The *'ann>asms put on red garments 
There were quite a number of people in those dajs who 
put on red garbs to cloak beggar} and earn livelihood m 
an apparent!} honourable fashion *® 

FAMILY LIFE 

JOINT FAMIL\ SYSTEM Upto the end of the last 
centuiy when as a result of western influence there 
begun the disintegration of joint famil} the joint farrnl} 
sjstem was not such a rarity that it is at present 
In fact the Hindu Law as administered b} the British 
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courts has taken the joint family s>stem as the normal 
<jpe of Hindu Familj Life In Bha«i V, e pet references 
fo joint familv where the lady of the hou«e had to serve 
her old father in law and mother m law There is also a 
reference to a person livinp with the relatives of his wife 
''ot Only was the presence of the elders adored by according 
respectable treatment to them but the mere mention of 
2 revered or divine person was honoured by the listener 
h> getting up from his «eat ** 

forms or Af^RRIAGE Marriage is the most 
‘’’■portant factor in the family life ^cording to the Hindu 
H'^hons marrnge is 1 «acrarociU not a contract The 
^ftormastilras and Smrlis mention eight different forms of 
marriage vjz 


«i I 

riTTTT II 

III 21 

In Bhasa we get instances of the Brahma K§dtra 
*J<‘ndlnrva R iksasa and \sura mimages The marriage 
fetieen Padmavati and Vatsaraja m the Sia/iMfl was in 
the me St approved form of marriage (Brahma) as king 
Oar^aka f jmsclf invited Vatsaraja and offered him the 
land of his sister King Ka^iraja in the Avtmiraka on 
I'clalfofhis «on Jayavarman had sent an envoy to king 
h'Until hoja for tl c hand of the latter s daugh ter and tl e 
marriage of prince Jajavarman with Sumitn belongs to 
llcKs^rfa form The Jove marriage of \\jniaraka and 
l^urangi related m the Aumaraka exemplifies tic 
^‘‘ndliarva form The match between Udajana and 
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Other eventualities also were taken into account, and 
marriages were arranged avoiding undue haste and 
procrastination One golden rule about the selection of 
a bridegroom is stated to be * Marry your daughter where 
there would be no cause for repentance ” The parents of 
the bride consulted each other regarding the selection of 
a suitable son in-lavv, and not only did the mother exercise 
her right in the matter, but her view earned great weight 
It appears that brides themselves also had some voice in 
Ihe selection of the bridegroom ** 

AIARRIAGE CEREMONY Envoys and priests used 
to be despatched from the bridegroom’s father to the 
father of the bride to seek, the bride $ hand in marriage 
Thereafter, the decision and selection rested with the 
parents of the bride The marnage ceremony was 
<-elebrated at the house of the bride’s lather The female 
relatives of the bride went to receive the bridegroom, 
''ho came in a specially fashioned car Young women, 
"ho were not widows escorted the bridegroom to the 
sacred fire for the marriage ceremony Kautukamangalav 
was a pre-nuptial rite of tying a piece of thread on the wrist, 
"hich was performed on an auspicious day A garland 
called Kautukamala was worn by the bride on this day, 
and herbs credited with bnnging in permanent prosperity 
and W'arding off evils were generously entwined in the 
garland In some cases, another herb reputed to rum the 
CO Wives was also employed The palms of the bride 
were dyed red and she put the colour in her parted hair 
The religious ceremonies were performed not only m the 
<^ase of the Brahma and Ksatra marriages, but in the 
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Vasavadatta m the PtaUjiia, »as cemented bj 
hence then marriage as obserced b> hmg Pra 5 
Mahasena, the lather ol Vasacadatta, nas rnide r^ 
Gandharra form'-- This martcge, hmv ec er maj al 
taken to come under the Raksasa form, as a«a\a 
^^a5capturedfromherrelatnesb> Udajana Themam^^j 
of Daiaratha and Kaikeyi referred to m the Pratima | ^ 
which there Mas a contract for do%vr>, falls under the s i 
form The relations between Sajjalaka and Madam a a 
Carudatta and Vasantasena suggest Anuloma 
The Anuloma marriages though not approved > 
Sinrfit, were allowed but the Pratiloma marriages" 


stnctlj prohibited 

QUALITIES IN' A BRIDEGROOM Marnages were 
contracted after considering and examming the ® 
from various aspects The mam factor m the view o 
bnde's father was the famil> of the bridegroom. eudenu> 
for the sake of following the Smrfi rules about ei m . og^ 
and Sapxndya The bndes father desired a celebrate 
family for the bridegroom The next considerations we 
the qualities of the head and heart of the 
Preference w as gi\ en to one w ith a s}-mpathetic an ten 
heart Then came the beautj of ph>-sical form, no 
account of an> inherent merit m it. but m order to sa\ 
the bride s father from the criticisms of the women o ^ 
his side on account of the features of the bndegroo 

Strength and \ alour counted much m a bridegroom as 

was required to be sufficientlj pow erf ul to protect his 
In addition to the consideration of merits m a bndegroo^^ 
the surrounding circumstances, political expediency A 
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Other eventualities also were taken into account, and 
marriages were arranged avoiding undue haste and 
procrastination One golden rule about the selection of 
a bridegroom is stated to be " Many your daughter where 
there w ould be no cause for repentance " “ The parents of 
the bride consulted each other regarding the selection of 
^ suitable son in-lavv , and not only did the mother e.\erci'o 
her right in the matter, but her view earned great weight 
U appears that bndes themselves also had some voice in 
the S'^lection of the bndegroom ** 

MARRIAGE CEREMONY Env 05 s and priests used 
to be despatched from the bridegroom s father to the 
lather of the bride to seek the bride s hand m marriage 
Thereafter, the decision and selection rested with the 
parents of the bride The marnage ceremony was 
celebrated at the hou'c of the bride s father The female 
relatives of the bride went to receive the bndegroom, 
who came in a specially fashioned car \oung women, 
who were not widows, escorted the bndegroom to the 
'’acred fire for the marriage ceremony K^utukamangala 
wasa pre-nuptial rite of tying a piece of thread on the wrist, 
which was performed on an auspicious day A garland 
called Kautukamala was worn by the bride on this day, 
and herbs credited with bringing in permanent prosperity 
and warding off evils were generously entwined in the 
Carland In some cases, another herb reputed to ruin the 
CO Wives was also employed The palms of the bride 
Were dyed red, and she pul the colour in her parted hair 
The religious ceremonies were performed not only in the 
case ot the Brahma and K«atra mamages, but in the 



Gandha., W a.-o .hach^ascclebaated^ 
of the sicred fire In the absence of both Ldaj 
Xat'al.ta K,a; Mahaseaa celebrated .be ntamage of 
their portraits •’ _ 

C\PIND\ The marriage ol 

rr„h Korao-. ^pecalll .mpor.aot on ” 

dirrcgardine the rule ol Saptnda exogama e 

I „„r and S.erhr prolnh.ted marnages u,.h the S 
nh) irclule paternal relations to the sm 

maternal to tie tilth depees In the X ° 

be cleat Irom the relationship altead> told "J''' ^ 
the plot ol tie plat MC find that ^ 

Kuraiigiiaho is both hi. maternal uncles dan “ 
al 0 hi, paternal aunt s daughter both the-c rclationshir. 
lall laithin tie prohibited degree, ol mamage 
marria-cs viith maternal uncles daughter a 
uncommon in certain communities mm' 

teeo-nired ha llaiidi a> ana and approt ed bj 
martia-es iiitb paternal uncles daughter m 
are u'eommon mil tun ilirrcUl counter to th' - 
in, unctions sii-ccmg a laiila old time j 

betoie tl e p'o* ihitionsin IhcSirr/is \icrc stnctlj c 
CWIBnMllln nURRUGES As an 
Sttengll cning tlie cn‘e ol the Uouth Indian origin 
spun, nsne s ol ll cse plaj s it is conlcnded on the 
ol t! e Sttat me ol tl e iiord UamtamiSa m 
Ibe.e plan, tl at tl e C»u-ia«Jb» marriages current m ■ 
Coull aieic'inel tointleseplaas-' It mat 
1, ,o,nte 1 < at at tl e ontit that at all tl ose place 
Mord 1 as lieen u'ed n fs • mple -ease ol ‘ relatio P 



The Sambandha is a substitute for a Hindu marriage among 
the Kayars and Ksatrij as by uhich following the Anuloma 
principle, a man enters into a more or less permanent 
sexual relationship with a woman, with right of divorce 
The central features of the Sambandha ceremony ^re the 
presentation of bridal clothes by the bridegroom and a 
Social dinner No Sanskrit mantras are recited The w ife 
does not share the religious life of her husband and the 
husband docs not interdinc with his wife The issues of 
the marriage take the mother’s caste The formal ritual 
for divorce consists of the cutting into two of a piece of 
thread or cloth The Sambandha marriage is the popular 
form of marriage except in the ca«e of BrShmana women, 
ond IS an ancient trait of Malabar culture ** In view of 
fhese special features of the Sambandha marriage, we find 
that neither the marriage of Vasavadatta nor that of 
Kurangi which are alleged to be Sambandha marriages, 
can be stjled as such Both husband and wife belong to 
the same K^atrija caste, and the ceremony is performed 
"ith the chanting of the fnantras in the presence of the 
Sacred fire These being Sax ama marriages, no question 
arises as to the status of the wife or children The idea 
of divorce is absolutely absent m these ancient marriages 
It maj . therefore, be concluded that there is no reference 
to the Saj«6a«if/ia mamage m these pla^s 

CHILD MARRIAGES AND POLYGAMY Looking 
to llie de«.cription of the prince<«es we are inclined to 
think that thej were grown up, and that, therefore there 
''‘ere no child marriages tn tho«e days The Swrrh rule 
enforcing child mamiges pertains to a late date 



Polygamy was a fashion am<mg the rojalt} and the rich 
Jfonogamj seems to be generally prevalent among the 
commoners 

POSITION OF WOMEN The next topic is the 
consideration o{ the position of women at that period and 
we shall deal with it under these heads maidens married 
women widows Gostbljanas Purdah sjstem and Sati 

(a) ^laidens The birth of a female child was an 
honour and an occasion for great joj m those davs 
Maidens enjov cd perfect freedom at their parents house 
The princesses passed their time m the company of their 
friends plaj ing the game of ball and en)0> mg similar )C'Uj 
pastimes learnt music and dance grew different kinds of 
shrubs in their gai dens and had parrots peacocks etc as 
phjmate* ^laidcns moved frcelj in the public without 
veil The sight of a maiden was free from anj taint H 
was thought inau<picious for a maiden not to decofite 
herself ** 

( b ) Mamed W omen High ideals of the dutie* of a 
husband and a wife are placed before us in the character^ 
of the Sta^Hu f’rahiBi CanidaUa etc The husband was 
the lord and protector of the wife who was half Ins bod\ 
to the husband and the mistress of his household It 
was the pnme dutv of a wife to follow her husband throu-,h 
all circumstances despite anj defects m him Attendance 

on ciders cspecialK the parents of the husband constituted 

one of the duties of the wife IIappinc<;s and welfare of 
the husband were the «ole aims of the wife and for the 
sake of ensuring these «he sacrificed her hkes and dislikes 
she even con«cnted to his marnaee with another woman 
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No sacrifice was considered too great for the sake of the 
husband and the wife of poor Cirudatta parts with her 
pearl necklace in order to guard his honour , Sita, though 
pure of body and heart, agrees to undergo the fire ordeal 
In order to satisfy her husband Wives undertook a 
'number of fasts and penances and gave feasts and daksinas 
to the Brahmanas to secure the welfare of,their husbands 
Women lived in the inner apartments of the house, 
and no stranger got entry inside Even women of quest- 
ionable character were not allowed to go mside 

About the toilet of women jn tho<e da>s we learn that 
married women braided their hair in three plaits when in 
company with their husbands and in one when the 
husband was away They d>ed their hands, put on 
powder decoration in the parting of hair, painted their 
forehead and cheeks and put coljnum in theejes Among 
ornaments, Kundalas Ke>Qras, Nupuras and various 
kinds of garlands etc are mentioned Poor women used 
sprouts of the Tali tree to grace thcir ears Jlirror is 
referred to in the Prattuia and Abhiseka 

( c ) Widows It appears that widows were e\cluded 
on auspicious occasions They dressed themselves diff- 
erently from married women with husbands living and 
did not use ornaments and toilet There la no reference 
to the remarriage of widows 

( d ) Gosthijanas There was a class of women known 
us Gosthijanas who were gaj, cultured, talented and 
possessed great conversational powers Thej were quite 
distmct from the prostitutes It seems that the Gosthijanas 
" ere emploj ed in roj al palaces or m the hou«ehold oi the 
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rich iij order to amuse ladies of the family ** 

(e)j Purdah Sj stem Some references m these pl^ys 

suggest that women in tho e days used to veil their 
including the head But there was no seclusion of MOmen 
or their confinement to the inner apartments ivhich 
characterized the later Purdah introduced by the Muslims 
in India 'The co\enng{of the head was not used bj 
maidens who moied about quite freely Uidows possthl} 
did not co\er their hair Il\en courtesans were vmlsd 
when they passed in their carnages ** 

( £ ) Sati There is only an incidental reference to tl’® 
ascending of the funeral pyre of her husband by aw»^® 
which 18 not sufficient to justify our inference as to ffi® 
pretalence of the system of Sati in those days It 
doubt a Ksatfiya mstituiion and came into promiflon®® 
m the mediaeial times under Rajput princes ” 
c URBW VND RURAL LIFE 
The plays mention some of tie well known big mhes 
of ancient India and guc a somewhat fair descriptiof' 
Mathura \ airanUa and Ujjayim which may be taken as 
typifying the cities of the period The descnptifn of 
Lanka no doubt testifying to its splendour and 
reads like a fairy tale with its mansions turrets of 
parks adorned with coral trees />rnmarfaian« with 5°^*^ 
and gems etc The poet howe\er strikes a realistic r'®'* 
when le refers to the other aspects of city life Lach 
house had an inner apartment and a hall The city had 
public baths and dnnking houses parks and gardens 
artificial lakes and mountains *' 

After crossing the \amuna one came across the f®ru 
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fied walls nnd gates of Mathura and after cntr> were to 
be found the city guards mounted on elephants 
Thereafter came the quarters of wasficrmcn along the 
mam road which used to bcdccoratcd with flags banners 
and floral garlands and scented h> aguru and sandal smoke 
on festi\ e occasions The shops of garland makers florists 
perfumers etc were ranged in succession and after a 
sliort distance were the armoury and the court To the 
centre of the citj was a stadium where wrestling, 
competitions and prize fights were staged The rojal 
balcony v.as built high up on one side of the arena from 
where the rojaltj witnessed the show ** 

More reahsUc and Upical of the average cit> of the 
period arc the descriptions of \airant>a the capital of 
Kuntibhoja Av anti and Ujjajini*® The cit> had palatial 
buildings in the market place with snow white colour on 
both sides of the road Tlic verandahs on the ground 
floor were u«ed as shops for selling country sugar hone> 
and other commodities The upper storey’s were the 
residential quarters where the fashionable citj bred beaux 
and courtesans v led w ilh each other iii show ing them eh es 
m their best attire and thej were to be «cen walking to 
and fro m the balconies of their respectiv c quarters w ith a 
'lew to vcc and to be «ecn / The courtesans followed their 
trade m the business quarters of the at> poasibl} in the 
centre of the town but the> had to reside outside The 
public gaming housJ was situated at a prominent place n 
the citj w ith Its ow n gaming law* and regulations paj ing 
revenue out of the proceeds to the state There were al o 
public squares in the cities called rtjgjrjcn jras where 
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suraptuoasl, fed, and none dared toto"* 

'had aleo a public park ubere citizens could g 
uices and make merr,. but it ,aa strict y gua d 

entry restricted uhen royal princesses visited the p^^^^ 

uith their retinue Aianti ''' '™ blic rest 

and tavern keepers selling liquor There P 

houses' Mhere travellers could put up f 
Public baths m Uliayim possibly on the « 

&pra. are incidentally telerred to" Import 

fortified on all sides Underground b. 

been a speciality of India “"““""'"‘‘Nation, the 
met tilth also in the period under consid t 
reference being to streets flooded due to the 

the dram ** , . ^ * .^here 

Just outside the city, iiere situated big p ^ 

citizens of both se-ves went on ted the 

w atered green trees and blossoming gardens s gg 
MCinity of a city, as these gardens, which wem wed c^ 
for, preented quite n different aspect from th „ 

and leafless trees that one cameacross alon , 

The dwellings of the Candalas were "'y'’"'' ,„e 
the city where they resided with their ° ,.,ae 

Residences of cowherds and courtesans also were 

the cities ** , * ,a„ of the 

CITY AT NIGHT' A beautiful description 

ciu atmght IS furnished bythe/ItiwarafeflandC<jr«rf« 

There-Avere beatings of drum and proclamation ^ 
begianms and close of night to jiititio" 

moMug outside durmg the period The p 
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}o\ve\er docs not «ccm to have been strictly fol'owed 
Night guards and watchmen used to patrol the streets 
Despite these precautions thieves were not uncommon 
"ith their swords ropes and measuring cords Therewere 
also b ravad os and favourites of the king who with the 
help of their servants pursued unwilling courtesans and 
followed their nefarious practices escaping the attention 
of the night guards 

The city was completely plunged in darkness during 
night save what little light came from the windows of the 
rows of buildings on the sides of the roads There were 
no lamp posts and no arrangements were made for lighting 
the streets Tho'c wandering during night used to take 
hmjs with them There were held singing and music 
parties dunng night which continued till a very late 
hour and men of the stat jsof Cafudatta felt no hesitation 
in attending them Some persons perhaps the cultured 
among the rich practised song and music m their 
own residences and ladies m respectable families were 
educated in these arts ** 

I IFE or A NAGARAKA An ideal thoroughbred 
gentleman of the townwnskind to servants and generous 
to 1 fault spending his wealth for the sake of others 
leaving nothing with him like a dried up stream in summer 
that has quenched the thirst of many a traveller He was 
ready to appreciate and reward good works and deeds of 
valour His merits and good deeds created such a fine 
and forceful impression among even the darejlevils that 
they were afraid of his virtues it was considered by them 
to offend or insult such a per<on He was 
II 
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Io\er of music and at nightfalf used to \tsit musical 
concerts « here \ ocal and instninieRtal music w as performed 
occasionaHj attended uith dances Alwajsreadj to help 
others he ne^er boasted of his chantt, nor Xept an\ 
memora of msults or offences done to him He was'o 
modest as to regard eacn his men bodj as belonging to 
others Gentlemen in tho e dajs kept shampooer! to 
massage their bodiej, and it is interesting to note that 
\atsaaaana recommends massage eier) other daa It 
appears that tbe^ al o used to hate aromatic smoke after 
bath From the two examples supplied to us "e mat 
•laj that a "Nagaraka of llio«edi\s was not ser% scrupulous 
w ith regard to sexual monU but it cannot be said that 
moral standards were lax m those da>s Both the 
gentlemen lo\ed courte ans with a desire to matrimonj 
and not nereU as a momentars dn ersion 

RESIDEMUL QLARTERS As regards residential 
quarters of the general public our plajs do not throw 
much light on the construction or the interior of the hou-e 
It seems that the residences of persons of the upper middle 
class of the status of Carudatta were built of bricks and 
were surrounded bx gardens There were quadrangular 
courtyards m the houses and different apartments each 
containing a number oi rooms were built of which on 
was reserxed for ladies^ In the quadrangular courtyard 
men used to meditate or meet the \ isUors and the passag 
to the inner apartments lax through the courtyard-- Th 
inner apartments were quite inaccessible to stranger- an 
persons of questionable characters such as courtesans " er 
not admitted inside The sanctity of the inner apartment 
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was «uppo«cd to suffer e\en if ornaments worn hy 
courtesans w ere kept in them It appears that there were 
separate «eisants quarters and the mistress of thf 
household at times had to make a big sound of the door 
panels to attract the attention of lier maid 

The palatial establishment of a courtesan indicatin>; 
the flourishing condition of the different arts and crafts 
‘=odaboratel> dealt with, b\ thcauthorof the MfcchaPaifka 
has been \er) modestJ> described bj our author** In 
contrast to the portal made of nor), the doors of gold 
gaming taVe with leuellcd chess Iwiard paintings music 
halU culmer> jev.ellcr> pcrfumer> liotanical and 
Kwlogical gardens as well as an asiar^ with a number of 
caged and tamed birds <hoHing the splendour of a tjpicil 
we meet <fnJ> tfto Pundits goldsmiths coofcsanrf 
mu-icians in the account Risen m our pla> At another 
t*lacc the painters board and other instruments ire 
clerred to as Uing kept m an apartment of the 1 ou.>e 
Thercis no mention in anj of the plajs of anj funui — 
‘^n as cliajrs coaches mosquito-cuft 
Jala^as mention these articles andAatsja’ 
t^pets cushions etc 

RkRALLirC TJie cowherds in the /' 

•'dacanta conses to us sem#* idea of the p 
AKTibing dnmitj loco^sand 
'I cm on special occa*ions has been in \ogu«‘ 
and was current at the time of 
goddesses to tl c 1 erd-unen and tH r 
grtetiif, related to the jidl ben^ of Use 
^lerelativcs s as as»'ed later on Thecowl 
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'vas supposed to suffer e\en if ornaments worn by 
courtesans w ere kept in them It appears that th'^re were 
separate «ier\ ants’ quarters and the mistress of the 
household at times had to make a big sound of the door 
panels to attract the attention of her maid 

The palatial establishment of a courtesan indicating 
the flourishing condition of the different arts and crafts, 
«o elaborately dealt with by the author oitht Mrcchakaltka, 
has been \ery modestly described by our author” In 
contrast to the portal made of I'ory, the doors of gold, 
gaming table with jewelled chess board, paintings music- 
halls cujmery, jewellery, perfumerj, botanical and 
zoological gardens as well as an a^ry witli a number of 
caged and tamed birds show ing the splendour of a tj pical 
mansion, we meet only the Pundits goldsmiths cooks and 
musicians m the account gi\en in our play At another 
place the painters board and other instruments are 
referred to as being kept in an apartment of the house 

There is no mention m any of the plays of any furniture 
such as chairs, coaches, mosquito curtains, etc The 
yataAas mention these articles, and Vatsyayana mentions 
carpets cusliions etc 

RURAL LIFE Tlw cowherds m the Pflitcaratra and 
iialacanla consev to u5 some idea of the pastoral life of 
those day s Ascribing di\ imty to cow s and w orshipping 
them on special occasions lias been m rogue m India since 
long, and ^V 3 S current al the time of these play s Cows 
were goddesses to tlie herdsmen and the hrst question of ) 
their greeting related to the well being of thecows that of 
the relitiies was asked later on The cowherds were taken 
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JO be pjjre b% nature on account of Iheir life in the Chaa. 
It IS interesting to note that of the various methods of 
purification to remo\e pollution, only two methods, 
\iz application of dust and plunging into water, are 
referred to m the Uatacartta and the application of dust 
IS mentioned as the usual purihcatorj form for the cou- 
bcrds“ The cowherds made reads' for merry-mahing 
and dance on the occasion of special festisities such as the 
king's birthdaj or the Indra^ajna or Dhanurmaha festis als 
Hallisaka was their spccnl dance on such occasions, 
wherein joutfis of both seses |uriicipatcd Old herdsmen 
acted as spectators for these mixed dances in which the 
j oungsters appeared in theu best dresses These cow herds 
were susceptible to common superstitions, and the shrill 
cawing of a crow facing the sun on a dr>' branch of a dry 
tree was an inauspicious omen to them They resided in 
tlic suburbi and ha<i plenty of milk and us products, fruit, 
root etc Thcif humble dwellings appeared as ijuile 
sawififi^j to them, and their prajers were for jwace, 
blessings and freedom from harm to the dninc cows and 
to their own families 

GENERAL Abl'IXTs OF SOCIAL LIFL (a) 
1 OOD. DRl bSAND OKN \MENTS Though icgenblc 
and animal /<xkI was taken h 3 the Indnti m the Vedic 
Age, restrictions regarding meat-ealmg and liqour were 
jilsced during the epic penoil In our plajs, we find only 
a single reference to an jtticle from the non-\cgcnrnn 
menu, uc a piece of mutton saturated with salt and ghee*’ 
lilt reference is to a non Brahman'i and it seems safe to 
infer that ineal*eating was not current among the 
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Brahmanas S\igaT-\)a\]5(modttkamallaka) ghee (gAirfawt), 
molasses [f^nlani), clarified butter {dakitn ), nee {landuta ), 
and nce-cake fried in ghee { neubbhSmana ) are the 
different food stuffs mentioned Condiments of various 
kinds were used to flavour dishes There is also a ref- 
erence to the sale of liquor in a public tavern, and Lanka 
and Vairantya are described as having public drinking 
houses 

As regards dre-vs, Indians used to wear two pieces of 
cloth for a long time since the Vedic Age. the one as a 
lower garment and the other, an upper one {tiHanya) 
The upper garments of the fashionable city-bred gentlemen 
in the period of our poet were general!) scented It 
appears that the Brahmanas and the Ksalri)as dressed 
themselves differently in Ayodhya while there was no such 
distinction m the Kekaya country ** Occasionally a t_urban 
Was worn round the head by important personages and 
kings Ornaments of gold and jeweller) were worn on 
their wrists necks, etc both b) males and females 
Clothes made of grass were usually worn b) anchontes 
Valkalas were bark garments made from the barks of trees^ 

(b) CONVEYANCFS Elephants chariots carts and 
carnages of different types, horses and bulls have been 
mentioned as means of conveyance Elephants were used 
b) the rich and the royalt) Chariots were drawn by 
horses and donke)s “ though the latter were also employed 
as beasts of burden Though donke)5 havegenerally been 
looked down with contempt and restricted to the humblest 
services they were used for drawing chariots in the 
Buddhist ind the Mauryan Age There were different 
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Dreims and omens uere interpreted by rojal astrologers 
and their directions were followed. The performance of 
^nti and feeding the Brahmanas were regardeoVas 
antidotes for the e\ils, and they were thought to ward' 
away ill omens and bring prosperity 

(d) AMUSEMENTS There are references to a number 
of sports and festi\ities in our plays Indramaha and 
Dhanurmaha appear to be the festivals of the cowherds^ 
The city was decorated for the Z)/ifl«Hrwi2AiZ, and a last 
stadium was specially prepared for ivrestling bouts and 
other feats, such as the bending of a bow, connected with 
the festual The king sent mutations to celebrated 
Wrestlers and distinguished citizens to attend the festual 
The king himself attended the mam iiglits and obseried 
them from the balcony of his palace Indramaha wa* a 
ceremony connected with Indra, and the cowherds used 
to offer oblations of food to Indra on the occasion 
Another special sport in which the herdsmen participated 
''as the HaUisaka It was a circular dance performed by 
women under the direction of one man, or m which the 
circle consisted of males and females alternately arranged 
The Kdmadeiamahotsaia or Kamadei-amtyana was a 
festival connected with cupid m which young persons 
mixed freely with maidens and these were the occasions 
of many a lo\c marriage” Garden parties were held m 
parks, which, as already stated weVe both inside and 
outside the cities, and youths of both sexes participated 
in them There was also a festual in honour of the sage 
Agistya which was celebrated on Mount Malaya in which 
the Vidyadharas took part Wrestling was a faiourite 


•copper, siKer or gold weighing one tndsa 

(f) HIGH TONE or MORALITY The geni 
impression created bj thepla>s is that on the «holl 
high tone of morality prexatled in those daj's, and 1 
people li\ed almost a simple, straightforward life Tl 
^ill also appear from the following instances j 

Eierjbod} \alued his or her words, so that it wl 
thought improper to go back on one's w ord after announcing 
a particular thing It was also regarded as improper t< 
hear the secrets of others There was so much re\oli 
against falsehood that lies e\en m jest were nol 
W^ated w Deposit of articleswasscrupulousl^ prc'erved 
^'en in the absence of witnes'vs High ideal of fnendsbip 
•s seen from the relations of Kama and Dur>odhana and 
A\im5raka and Santusta That «anctit\ of marriage 
relationship was strictly enforced would appear from the 
remarks of Anmlraka andArjuna which would aJ^oshoir 
the high regard for moral standards 

f g ) DISPOS A L or THE DEAD From the reference 
to the placing of the dead bod> on the funeral pjre it 
appears that cremation was current in those dajs** It 
'lould be a bold assertion to assume that the dead bodies 
of children were abandoned outside theaties,** the custom 
does not, however, appearlo be roerelv local or {lertaming 
oalj to herdsmen as it is said to be the wa> of the world 
"The reference to the throwing out of the corpses of 
Kamsa Canura and Jfu«tika need not necesaanlv betaken 
35 referring to the general custom because the three 
persons were treated as the enemies of Vi-»nu , and further 
"0 do not know whether the corpses were merelv to be 
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of Social life In Bhasa we find references to i;ambling, 
theft, prostitution, and also to the pre\alence of sla\er} 
GAAfBLIXG As alread> staled, the Vedic Indian 
was an in\eterate gambler It appears that there was 
an unwritten law among the gamblers that insults and 
defeats at the game of dice are to be meekly put up with , 
the bra\e looked down upon those unable to bear these 
things m a sportsman like spirit Public gaming halls 
in big cities and palace buildings are alluded to in 
different plajs People look to gambling for their 
maintenance, and it was not thought dishonourable for 
a perfect citj bred gentleman like Carudatta to lo«e in 
dice EAerj' gambler thouglit him«elf m dut> bound to 
pay his debts incurred at the gaming table The 

^Ucehahattka dilates upon the authontj of Sahhka, the 
master of the gaming house He had authority oter the 
bodj of the debtor, he could inflict anj physical pun 
ishment, could imprison him, or could e\en sell him ** 
PROSTITUTION In the penod represented b> our 
plays, courtesans were cultured and proficient m 'ong, 
mu«ic, dance and painting, some of them possc'sed 
sterling character, and cared more for loi e than for money 
Courtesans were generally more educated and belter 
'killed in fine arts linn mimed women, and hence 
gentlemen like Carudatta and Sajjalaka were attracted to 
them on account of their exceptional qualities Courte- 
sans possessing all Mrtue> were not rare Vita, a person 
associated witli prostitutes, was a cultured man reduced 
topoierty owing to full enjoyment of hi» wealth The 
fact that he employ s Sanskrit shows him to be a w ell read 
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man Vatsjayana regards mamages with prostitutes vahd 
for only one year 

THEFT Thievery Was practised as an art the thief 
proceeding to his job after invoking blessings of the patron 
deities with all his paraphernalia of house breaking outfit 
consisting of measuring thread bee etc** Kharapata one 
of the ancient masters of the science of thieving whom 
Sajjalaka the burglar pavs his homage is alluded to by 
Kautilya The study of the Arlfiasastra provided thieves 
with instructions in the matter of causing drowsiness to 
the inmates of any particular household or of opening 
doors or becoming invisible etc Thieves appearto haie 
received reguhr instruction m the science m the period 
of our plays and they began their work with their in 
struments after bowing to their deiticsj The thief in the 
Carudailit however was conscious of the lowness ind 
shame of his business and though he tries to justify it on 
the precedent of Asvatthamnn he admits that he is driven 
to the despicable work owing to the influence of cupid 
C\ en thiev cs had their code of honour and they desired to 
come across greed> nch and ruthless merchants but 
were careful to avoid doing any harm to a woman or to 
an honourable virtuous and pious person A thief was 
conscious of the hemousness of his crime and tried his 
utmost not to kill or even wound mjbodv He was 
steady in his love and risked even his life and honour for 
the sake of securing freedom to his belov ed 
’^AVER\ There Was a class of persons in ancient 
India known as Dasas who were not completelj free but 
who were not slaves as such Das-is vverc regarded is 
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members of the familj, recened kind treatment, and had 
the protection of Jaw courts against iJJ treatment \o 
barriers were placed against the manumission of Dasas or 
their regaining freedom From our plajs, we find that 
there w ere male as w eJI as female slat es They coufd be 
purchased from their masters on pajment of money, or 
the masters could set them free on recei\ing the ran«om 
Once free from slaver}, they were included m theArjan 
fold Those, however, that deceived their master were 
again condemned to servitude Female slaves after 
securing freedom and after getting themseJies transferred 
to Aryahoocl, could use covered carnages like Ar> an ladies, 
and BrShmana youths could many them 
COURT LIFE K 

The Ar/Aasas/ra seems to have wielded a considerable 
influence on the political life of the period As Bhisa and 
Kautilya were contemporanes, it is possible that Bhasa^ 
source may be the Arlhasjstra of Brhaspati to which he 
refers in the Prahtna. and which has been laid under 
Contribution by Kautilya 

W e get descriptions of the palaces of kings in the 
Aitmaraka, Bulacartla PraltjnS.Siapna.eic^^ The palace 
iv as fortified on all sides by strong and high walls, which 
had roads on them from inside, and Kapjstr-takas were 
placed on them at different pomts There were many 
hidden staircases and mechanical devices calculated to 
pull down the structure in no time ithin the fortified 
Walls, were the elephant stables horse stables guesthouses, 
artificial mountains, music halls, cool summer houses, etc 
There was a consultation chamber (manirasuAi) where the 
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king met fiis ministers and ad\isers to discuss important 
of state The court room {iipaslhanagrha) where 
the queen also sat with king was near the harem 
{aniahpura) and was taken as always easy of approach by 
the ministers There was also an armoury {ay%idhagara) 
where m addition to \anous defensive and offensive 
weapons armours and other materia! arrangements were 
made for keeping rojal prisoners Then there was 
saniigrha attached to the palace for tJie performance of 
propitiatory rites The theatre was housed m a separate 
room in the palace where suitable dramatic pieces were 
staged on special occasions by ictors in the service 
of the king 

The princess royal queen and their refinue resided in 
a specially guarded part of the palace known as katt^aPura 
prisada Persons of proved ability and tested character 
were appointed to posts m the harem to supervise the 
inmates and guard the harem against the entry of 
unauthorized persons In dramatic literature we find 
that the officer of the Inrem is a male known as Lancuii 
or Aaficiikjya whereas KautiJya and ^atsyayana speak of 
female Ka7iaiki^as ** Princesses had their own establish 
ment of ser\ ants They kept many tame and caged birds 
went to their exclusive pleasure gardens and artificial lakes 
and passed their time occasionally on the terrace There 
w IS mucli of woodwork in the construction of the harem 
winch had doors, wjlh mechanical devices for opening them 

KINGSHIP Kmgslnpm thosedays was not conferred 
by election as w as sometimes the c i«c m \ edic times but 
was bcrcditary \iews of the people as also of the 
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niinisfcrs were taken into account regarding the selection 
of thj? successor to the king 

DUTIES or THE KING The king had 1 dailj 
round of heaw duties The hour of the daj was period 
ically announced to the king at ten nadikas from sunrise 
and sunset the king had Ixiths Tlie king was generallj 
conscious of his heavy responsibilities The duties 
of a king as well as the secrets of successful kingship 
are beautifullj summed up by Bhasi^' All the actions 
of the king t^crc to be based on Dharmi he was defender 
of the faitli he was himself to weigh the ahilitj of his 
ministers He was to conceal Ins favour and frown w-is 
to act softly or harshly as dictated by circumstances he 
vas to learn from his spies about the doings of his subjects 
andforeigners as also of the circle of kings He was to 
protect himself b> efforts >ct again he was not to spare 
himself m war 

Protection of their subjects was the chief dutj of tlic 
Icings I’rcservation of peace and sccuniy m the realm 
"'Cre their prime concerns State affairs tlcrcforc were 
not to he neglected even for a moment The kingdom 
"as held by the king in trust as it were for his 
leoplc He was merely the bearer of the burden of the 
doings of his subjects flic king had to give preference 
state matters and the ministers felt no hesitation in 
Sf-cing the king even when he was iii company with the 
<lucen A king beloved of his subjects was confident of 
being trusted by his ntiglihours 

Performance of sacrifices and tlic goodwill of the 
Pfilmapas were things to rejoice in” Saenfee was 
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considered the opus, as it \\ere, of the king. 

Renott-n based on sacrifices never peri«hed and kings irere 
remembered through the sacrifices they performed. Kings 
were to amass big fortunes, but they were en30Uied to 
spend all their belongings m good works and leave only 
the bow as patnmonj to their sons y’a^na, satyg, rfi^ 
pardkram a seem to be the virtues a ki ng was enjoined to 
possess Sovereignty was held to be won by sheer valour 
and strength of arms, not bj begging Heroism, however, 
required to be tempered by time and space The king’s 
portion w as usuallj a sixth of the produce 

COXSCLTATIOK CHAMBER was the 

consultation chamber m a palace and on extraordinary 
occasions, special chambers were erected for the purpose "* 
Different persons occupied v.-inous seats according to their 
ranks Whenever occasion arose, the opinion of the whole 
assembl) wi» taken but at times, kings like Dur^odhana 
overrode the decision of the assembly and had their ovvn 
waj The very fact that despots like Durjodbana had to 
call such assemblies to confer on important matters of state 
amply signifies the high regard for the Arfhasiisira 
Dtiry’odhana concurred with the verdict of the assembly 
in the choice of the Commander-in Chief . but m his 
treatment of Vasudeva Krsna who came as the messenger 
of the Pandavas, he followed his personal whim 

KING ON BATTLEFIELD Kings as already stated, 
were advised not to spare themsehes on the war front 
W'ar was as a pleasure to them Enemy was taken to be 
a guest who wanted war, and in the true Indian fashion, 
the gue«t was royally treated W'ounds received in war 
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^\ere looked on as ornaments War was not to be a\oided 
through fear, as in any c\cnt heroes were to gam If they 
«ucceeded, they enjoyed the earth and the sjxuls of war, 
if dead they enjoyed hea\en Flight from the battlefield 
Was always condemned ’■* 

DRESS A\D RETINUE About the dress of kings, 
there is not much to rely on Like the commoners the 
king also wore two garments, but they were coloured and 
made of silk He was armoured and had chowTics and the 
royal umbrella o;er his licad Probably he wore a crown 
on his head He put on ornaments in his hands There 
dots not seem to be a large retinue with the kings of 
Bhdsa The usual female doorkeeper, the chamberlain, 
in attendant and the jester companion formed the entire 
retinue of the king Twice we come across female torch- 
hearers’* There is absolutely no mention of the female 
liodygiiards or Greek women that chiractcrizcd the retinue 
of a king m the ArthaSSstra as well as m KalidSsa 

1*01 ITICAL MARRIAGES Influence of the Arlka- 
^aUra even on the personal lives of kings would be evident 
from the number of political marriages contracted during 
the period The marriage of Padmavatl with Vatsaraja 
forms pirt of the Siapna All the principal ruling families 
of the period were rehted to each other by matrimonial 
allnnccs ” 

MISCLI I ANTOUS Respectable citizens generally 
Went to sympatliizc vvith the king, condole with him or 
to congratulate him on the happening of important and 
momentous events’* Palaces were always hotbeds of plots 
ind counterplots, and anything was thought possible to 
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liappen ujthiii their four nails Instances were not rare 
of kings disappearing from their palaces due to \oIuntary 
e\ile or forcible ejectment, and no one gamed admission 
to the palace King Kuntibhoja when told of the 
closing of the palace gates against entrants in the Sam ira 
country states that the possible causes for such a state 
of affairs were that either the king was hist/ui, diseased, 
imprisoned b5 his ministers, testing m disguise the fidelity 
of those near him or was making propitiatory rites on 
being cursed These correspond more or less, with those 
given m Kautilja 

COROIvATION CEREMON\ The coronation cer* 
emonj originally demanded the co operation of all classes 
m the state bj their representatives, and did not confer 
kingship in perpetmtv Elaborate were tlic preparations 
that were made at the coronation of a new king in which 
citizens also took part ” The state umbrella, the emblem 
of sovereignty, and the chowry were kept ready as aUo 
the militar> drum and the throne Golden jars filled w ith 
consecrated niters, flowers and darbhas were also placed 
there to be poured on the licad of the crow n prince All 
mmvsters, spiritual and temporal, graced the occasion bj 
their presence, and a throng oi citizens assembled to 
witness the ceremonj The ceremonj was performed b> 
the spiritual head of the royal family who occupied the 
altaf The “state chanot was used for the triumphant 
procession and state entry The king placed the crown 
pnnee on his lap and in the preswee of all the subjects, 
ministers and the family priest, offered him the kingdom 
Younger brothers of the crown prmce held the golden jar 
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full of con«ccr?tcd wafers and tfic king Iimi'clf took t!ie 
ro\aI umbrella After llie pompous religious functions a 
dramatic entertainment in the palace tlientrc marked the 
close of the coronation ccremona T1 e crowai prince uas 
<Ircssed diffcrentlv for the coronation Almost the same 
preparations arc made for Iht coronations of inncc' in 
India even toda^ Tlic advent of a new king was dwajs 
looked ti{)on witli f,reat anxictj and suspicion bv tie 
•subjects 

ADVISI Kb 01 Till KING Tlic jhvs do not 
enlighten us is to the duties ind mimlicr of ministers or 
fbeir a'sendU Onh tlic prime minister fommindcrm 
Chief I’urolnta md ro>al astrclogcr ire mentioned 
Kings liave Ikco ndviscd to «eck tie counsel of tbcir 
nimistcrs 

(a) Ministers Mini ters occupied a high position in 
those dajs” Their lot however was neither Inppv nor 
envubic for if tlieir polic> succeeded popnhr opinion 
credited the king with success while in times of distress 
tic king was exonerated ami the ministers were held 
rcsjxinsiblc for having misguided him In the absence ( f 
tie Sauvfra kiPf, his ministers cflicicntl> earned on the 
'Administration refusing admission in the pal ice to the 
I ubiir Ministers were always businesslike looked at 
flatters from the iitilltan in jJOint and wire not sw ijcd 
hy jnvatc considerations 

^linisters were selected from jcrsfins well read in 
political science md devoted to the king Tlicv took part 
»n War also and did not care for their lives while serving 
their mister s cause \ augandliir lyana obscrv cs that liis 



imprisonment wlule woriwingfor the release of hjb master 
may \%eli ser\e as an eje opener to manj a prospective 
aspirant for ministership While the less capable would 
lea\e off their ambition the brave and those preferring 
to Ine m public memory would not be deterred from 
strnmg for the fulfilment of their aspiration b> 
\ lugaiidharaj ana s plii^t Foreign policy also fell 
under the control of ministers They wielded considerable 
influence even m the private life of the king and were 
consulted in such personal matters is the selection of 
suitable bridegrooms for the pnneesses 

Practical foresight and the obsenance of Ivautilyas 
dictum prompted the ministers of Ldayaiia Vatsaraja to 
enter into friendly relationship with the Magadha king to 
ensure his help against the rebel Arum who had invaded 
the \ atsa kingdom ilh that end m \ lew \ augandhar 
ayana brought about the marriage of \ atsaraja with the 
Magadha princess after spreading the false report of the 
burning of him<elf and \asaiadatta m a lire at Lffianaka 
He gave out the true story only after the planned marriage 
was effected and with the help of the Magadha forces Ins 
master had utterly routed and kilted Arum The influence 
of the 4rl/i(is<is/ra is. also iti evidence in the preliminaries 
gone into before attacking Arum such as causing di\i«ion 
in the enemy camp gaming confidence of one s Own sub 
jects protecting the rear wlien making the advance etc** 

(b) Purohita The Purohita was adviser to the king 
111 matters religious and secular and he even went to W'af. 
encouraging soldiers 

(c) Ambassadors Foreign relations nece«sitated the 



despatch of ambassadors or roes’^ngers to different courts 
on \anous missions It was a unnersall} accepted and 
strictlj followed rule that ambassadors or en\o\s were 
ne^e^ to be killed “ £\en tyrants and despots held the 
person of the ambassador as sacrosanct An en\o\ was 
not to be executed c\en if he manifestly exceeded his 
instructions He could be punished in other wars «;1 ort 
of killing Thus eg Kes>a\a in the Du/ai is ordered 
to be tied down and Hanuman s tail in the Ahhaeka is 
ordered to he set fire to Fnxors are said to be the 
mouthpieces of kings and thc\ arc to express rerbatim 
the message of their master cren at the cost of their 
own lives 

ESPIONAGF The <ccrct service department was 
efficiently managed Spies were employed to get secret 
information about tl e kings own subjects as well as from 
foreign countries If envoys were the mouthpieces of 
kings spies were called eves of kings as it was through 
spies that kings obtained reports on inland and foreign 
affairs A king is said to be thousand eved on account of 
tl e large number of his secret agents *^pies went under 
different guises to foreign countries «nd tned to achieve 
tleir objects by bribing and winning over tl e servants of 
c enemy and keeping tf eir own persons m Ins employ 
Tfcy I eld tJcir conferences in loneh places It was 
tf rough espionage tf at Pradyota Maha*cnaof Av anti was 
able to capture \ itsaraja by hiding a number of armed 
soldiers inside a mechanical elephant Almister "y-iugan 
dharayan i Ind come to know of tl epiot and wvs preparing 
lo send n w arning to his n aster but was too late as before 



could «end me'-sage to \ atsaraja the latter fell into th( 
trap and N\as earned a prisoner Lndaunted, \augandha 
ra\ana made for the capital of Pradjota in di'guise, anc 
with the help of his as'^ociates paid Pradjota in the sam« 
com and pro\ed more than a match for his n\al minister 
by succeeding not on)\ in the release of his master, bu 
also in 111' masters escape uith his sneetbeart, thi 
daughter of king Pradjota In the Aitmaraka, Xmf 
Dur\ odfiana comes to know of the state of affairs in thf 
Sim ira kingdom through his spies His attempts to fine 
out Aiirniraka, honexer, proxed futile as the prince hac 
become inxisible through magic 

MILITARY ORGANIZATION 
Elephants chariot* caxalrj and infantry were tliefoui 
dvM*vons UfJfirraMga) of the army 

ELEPHANTS Elephants constituted the pnncipa 
factor of army in ancient India The elephant is callec 
the armoury, as it uere, of kings** A deep blur 
elephant with certain characteristics was reputed to brini 
soxereignty to its oxxner king There were spaciou‘ 
stables and a number of attendants for elephants 
Waxing of lights (nif(ij<inat,id/ii) was done before 
elephants during speafied periods Various methods ol 
charming and capturing elephants xxere gixen in the 
HaiUnksa King Ldayana was an adept m the art of 
winning oxer elephants bj the melody of hia celebrated 
lute, Ghosaxati The elephant, especially a rogue one 
was to be tamed by soft and winning treatment The 
elephant for war wore an armour, presumably ox erits trunk 
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CHARIOTS FacJi chanoteer had his own druer 
expert m dn\ing and turning the chariot in \anous wajs 
Both chanoteer and driver Mere armoured the former 
"earing leather gloves for protecting his fingers Each 
chariot had a distinct banner bearing «onic Spe'-ial mark 
to proclaim the identitj of its master from afar Garlands 
of flowers hung from the flag posts of the chariots ®* 

HORSES Horses were known as the means of 
*ecuring a kingdom * Horses from Kambhoja w ere regard 
cd as the best breed Horses were also armoured Lights 
"ere waved {mrajauaudhi) invoking ble«sings on the 
f orses on the ninth day of A^vjna and at the commence 
nient and close of a journey 

^^AR Army Register and Inspection of Troops 
There was an army register specially prepared for each 
"ar containing the name of every soldier and some 
descriptive particulars about the identity of each indi 
'idual constituting the arniv After encampment there 
Mas a daily inspection of the troops winch was conducted 
hy scrutinizing each member of the army carefully from 
the army register m order to find out new comers and 
ascertain dc«erters The inspection was earned out by 
each head of the sub division enquiring about the persons 
under I IS command ‘tpies from the enemy using di«gui<es 
Mere detected m such examination of the army ** 

Before the ictual fight the king » minister and pnest 
^ncotinged the army by «aying that soldiers went beyond 
the goal attained by performers of sacrifices or pendnees 
and no vessel filled with consecrated water and covered 
Mith darbhzs would ever come fo him who does not fight 
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in return for the subsistence receued from hi master and 
he was destined to fall into hell** 

During the course of « ar spies used to bnng occasional 
reports from the actual battlefield to the lung Thus we 
are told abovt the course of events leading to the \ictorj 
of Lttara through the agents of the secret service 
Raxana gets nexcs about war immediateK his «er\ant 
goes out to bnng it 

After war the principal dut> of the commander was 
to rew ard the bra\ e according (o their merits The names 
of the w amors and their deeds of valour were recorded in 
the annals of the state ” The head of the defeated armj 
however took it as his mam concern to enquire as to the 
safetj and whereabouts of the officers under him 

WEAPONS Practically all of the weapons mentioned 
by Bhasa are found enumerated »n the Artftasustra which 
classifies weapons under the offen<i\e and defensive 
and the former are again sub divided into mo\ able and 
immov able Bhasa refers to armour and shield among the 
defensive weapons** Out of the movable michino 
mentioned b\ Kautilva we find in Bhasa references to 
riusah mjidgara gaJi tnsula and cakra None of the im 
movable machines enumerated b\ Kautilva i» mentioned 
bv Blia«a All the weapons described by Kautilya how 
ever are referred tom Bhasa safeft prisn <rus« kunh 
bhtndirila Ittfaka stela tomara larVeakarna kanaxa and 
karpana these were metallic or wooden and their de»cnp 
tions will be found m the Ar/hasistra $ara and njwa 
mentioned by Bhasa were different kinds of arrows to be 
discharged from the bow Itsti ass kkadga and karj \t’J 



uere different kinds of suords, and ianku was perltaps a 
conelike lance for*pierc:ng the body 

ARCHITECTURE. SCULPTURE AND ARTS 
ARCHITECTURE Different aspects of architecture 
presented by our plajs, which we have so far dealt with, 
show that there were parks, both inside and outside the 
cities A courtjard, a tank, a garden and a well were the 
invariable concomitants of a private dwelling house Cool 
summer-houses luxuriously decorated rooms, well guarded 
harem, pleasure garden and artificial mountains, Iike«, 
etc were associated with palaces In the business quarters 
of the city tlierc were rows of palatial buildings on both 
sides of the road It appears that residential quarters 
^vcre housed according to castes of the inhabitants No 
particulars are supplied regarding the aspect and orienta- 
tion of public and private buildings and no reference h 
made to any article of furniture 

A Siva temple with a fire shrine and a temple dedi 
cated to T aksinl at Ujjayml have been mentioned \\ e 
get an important reference to a ouilding of a semi religious 
character, viz the statue house [prahmagrba) in the 
Pralima The statue house was a magnificent structure, 
taller than even palaces, and was a monument of architect 
Ural skill It was situated not in the heart of the city, 
but outside m the suburban area amidst the trees To all 
outward api>carances it resembled a temple, the only point 
of difference being that the statue liou^e exhibited no 
evternal symbols of weapons or flags of the deities It 
was looked on as a shrine The statue-house was under 
the control of a care taker and wts open to the public 
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There was no restriction on entrant® nor was there anj 
door keeper to guard the gates 

‘Special preparations were made in the statue house on 
important occasions 'uch as the m it of the queen 
mother"*^ Notonij wastheinner dome of the statue hou^e 
cleared of its doi ecotes but the outer waJJs were marked 
w ith pat c ill gidas of whuewadi mi^ed vnth «andal the doors 
i\ ere decorated mth wreaths and garlands the paths w ere 
strewn with white sand flowers were scattered eier> where 
and flowers and fned grams were spread at the entrance 
These preparations haie much in common mth what we 
see in temples on festne occasions at the pre»»nt das 
SCLLPTURE S:ulpture ^eems to ha\e attained a 
serj high degree of perfection Statues of dead km*^ 
were carsed of stone or granite Thej were piece® of 
exquisite workmanship being quite h/e-Jike snd each 
®tatue brought out through some sj-mbol the particular 
characteristic of the individual king Thus m the statue 
of Dilipa there was something to suggest that he was tiie 

emboduneit of DJiarma the statue of Raghu suggested 
embodiment of charjt> and ibat of Aji suggested embodi 
ment of love Similar statues of dead kings are found m 
old capitals in Rajputana and thej were repre ented on 
hor<eback if the kings died on battlefield and m other 
positions if the} died natnral deaths •* 

The®e statues were kept m the statue house* which 
contained more images than one Thej were worshipped 
with fned nee and flowers As the statues were of the 
K«atri}*as no Brahmana was to make an obeisance to 
them others however paid their homage to the dead 



\Mthaut prostrating and without chanting any vianlras 
The statues and statue houses well known in Ajodhja 
appear to be unknown m Kekaya ” 

Another specimen of fine workmanship is supplied 
by the artificial elephant manufactured bj king Pradjota 
^lahasena of Avanti to capture Ldajina \atsaraja The 
representation was realistic 

POINTING There are man> references to painting 
in our plays and there are significant similes describing 
pictures on a camass Pictures were drawn on walls as 
well as on panels or boards The walls of the fire slmne 
are stated to ha\e got fast coloured paintings on them A 
painter surrounded bj man> cups is referred to m the 

Curudatla 

The description of the picture depicting the denuding 
of Draupadi in the Ddtaiakya shows that the painter 
looked to manj particulars and minor details ** Not onl> 
was close attention paid to the dress of all the persons 
portrayed but their expression was carefully worked out 
on the canvas The portraits of Udajana and ^ asavadatta 
arc said to be quite lifelike showing a remarkable 
re emblance to the original Courtesans had a special 
room in their mansions with all the paraphernalia required 
for painting Cultured courtesans like Vasantasena were 
well versed in portraiture also and Vasantasena s 
representation of Carudatta as he was passing by the road 
btlow her balcony i3 said tohave lieen faithfullj, earned out 

MLSIC Singing music and dance were looked with 
approval Man> ladies of respectable families were experts 
fn Singing and in playing on lute and their consortsenjojed 



nights in listening to the enchanting tune« Mu'ic teachers 
^%ere emplo\ed in ro>al palaces to gise instruction 
to princesses m 'ong and dance Lute {ii «0 «as the 
most popular mu«ical instrument and it wa® regarded 
as a jewel obtamed without churning the ocean The 
Jutes of rich persons were stringed with wires of gold 

\RTS The art of weasuig seems to ha\e reached a 
de\ eloped phase m the period in that garments made from 
barks of trees were «o fineh produced as not to be easih 
distinguishable from the ordmars cotton fabncs 
Florists perfumers garland makers jewellers and gold 
smiths figure among the other artisan* and craftimen 
mentioned bj Bhasa 

RELIGION PHILOSOPHY LITER YTl RE AND 
SCIENCES 

RELIGION In considering the rehgiou- s^stetns 
preN'alent at the period we find that as the poet i\as a 
follower of orthodox Hindiii m all principal character* 
owe allegiance to that faith hence we deil with Hindm m 
nrst 

Hmdui«m God Yinu was worshipped and the 
following of his incarnations (ntnfiras) are mentioned 
\araha \amana Nfsimha Rama and Krsna It ma\ be 
-tated that though the conception of ten incarnation' of 
\ 1 nu is rather late that of the incarnations itself is 
prettj old in Hindu mj tlioIog3 The fact of the a-cnption 
of divinities to Rama and Krsna need not be taken a' 
evidencing a late date for our poet for \a«udeva Kr^na 
appears to have been worsbippcdat least since the dai* 
of I'anini and Nlegasthencs al o refers to the worship of 
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Kr«na there is also inscnptional evidence showang 
temples of Kr>na in the carlj centuries before Christ It 
appears that there were some people at the time of the 
poet who denied dmmt> to Krsna and regarded him 
lightlj as a mere cowherd In the opinion and belief of 
the poet, howcver.^Kfsna was the highest god and, in 
the period under review, was definitely regarded as such 
Weapons of Krsna were regarded as divinities and 
were taken to be capable of achieving any object Though 
evidently a Vaisnava, the poet is no sectanan He shows 
no disrespect toSaivism winch indicates that there was 
no rivalry between the two sects at the period Siva also 
was worshipped and so was his divine consort, Kajtya 
yam*” Kirtyiyanl is said to be the divine child of 
^asoda which was dashed against a stone by Kamsa, 
hut instead of being dead the child burst into two 
Kundodara, ^ankukama Xila Manojava, etc are the 
weapons of Kartyayani, who appear in human form, and 
Ifiey are advised to go to Gokula disguised as herdsmen 
Besides Visnu and Siva. Skanda is mentioned We 
find references to his birth from the reeds, and his feats of 
killing Kraunca and Mandara are mentioned a number of 
times There occurs praise of Balarama also, who plays 
an important part in the Paiicaratra system There were 
temples of Yak^iijis, who were evidently benign spirits at 
the period, and maidens used to worship them, especially 
on the Kala^t'^nif We also find belief in the Ardhana- 
rKvara form of Siva, whose existence in proto histone 
times IS established by the Indus Valley finds 

From the reference to the statue houses and their 



distinction from temples «e find that idol uorship ir 
those da\s was m n de\e!oped stage There were temple 
dedicated to \anous deities in the heart of the cities 
Some temples contained more images than one that in 
Ujjajinj had besides Sna the images of Skinda anc* 
Kartjajani These temples contained large enclosure 
and tanks as also smaller buildings such as fire shrine 
etc The temple walls were painted with different scenes 
On the flag post in a prominent place were placed sjmbol 
or weapons of the deitj enshrined Some temples had 
dailj festiMties while in others full moon dajs were 
obser%ed as festne occasions Preparations on specnl 
occasions were similar to those made for statue bouses to 
which we ha\e referred m an earlier section 

The institution of sacrifices was most presalent 
There was belief m the power of sacrificial oblations and 
the merit one got by performing sacrifices was thought to 
be everlasting Sraddlia was regarded then as even now 
nn important dotv of a Hindu Offerings were to be made 
to Matj-kas etc *"* Tliere was also belief in inanlra and 
(anlra 

Buddhism The flounsliing condition of sacrifices and 
the honour and veneration for the Brahmanas indicate 
that Buddhism had not yet gamed strong foothold The 
Buddhist mendicants were lightly spoken of as mere 
conjurers audit was taken as a disgrace to receive peace 
offenngs from them Thev were regarded vs of easy 
morals The Buddhist laymen al o were ridiculed as mad 
worshippers *" 



Jamism The Jamas were taken as non Vaidikas, 
non-beIie%ers in the Vedas It appears that onlj tlie 
Digambara sect ivas known m the penod 

PHILOSOPHY The poet seems to be a special 
follow er of the Paficaratra system of philosophj Vasudev a 
Kfsna IS taken as an incarnation of Visnu and devotion 
to him is the basic principle Krsna as Lpendra or 
Nara>ana is regarded as the highest god The authoritv 
of the Vedas is supreme The poet not only names one of 
his plajs as Paiicaralra but glonficatjon of Balarama is 
also found Balarama is named as Sankarsana Ue find 
complete belief m the Brahmatiical system of sacrifices and 
m the power and efficacy of sacrificial oblations The 
' philosophical creed seems to be the blending of the 
phtlosophv of the Sutras with the Bhakti cult of the 
VaisTjavas People seem to have been quite familiar with 
the Upanisadjc ideas There was belief in the force of 
Karma (or effort of this life) over Daiva, along with 
which IS also found great resignation to fate The 
theory of rebirth was also well known and acceptable 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE Sanskrit appears 
to have been a Iiv mg language in the penod and it was 
used and understood by all Women and inferior charac 
ters, however, employed Prakrit The epics were well 
known and studied in the period and so was probably the 
lihagavadgtla Reference is made to v anous treatises on 
different Sdstras such as the Yogaiaslra, Dkarmasastra, etc , 
in the Prattma, and all these are works of antiquitj There 
w-as also a work on and one on Nd/yasdsira 

distinct from that of Bharata '** 
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\STRO\OM\ ^ND \STROLOG\ The poet men 
tions some liihis and naksatras but not rasi'i The moon 
\% IS kno\\ n as the cau»e of (ides The time of sunrise was 
known from the obeer\atorj at Ljjaymi b3 obser\ations 
and cnlculationa 

It Tppears that there nas some belief in astrolog) 
The astrologers of those da\s based their forecasts on 
the position of nak^^alTas Marriages were fi\ed for on 
auspicious iiahsatras Rohtiti was taken as auspicious 
for the entr^ of a prince into hi» capital while krtliku 
was inauspicious for the purpose '•* 

MEDICINE The psychological aspect of di ea«e» 
that d»\ersion works as a curatise appears to be known as 
would appear from the description of the sickroom which* 
was well decorated toduert the attention of the patient 
Cangenka was reputed to bring coo!ne«s to (he head 
Other cooling herbs were Bakula ^arja Sarala Nipa 

Kadamba etc and their locM application was supposed 
w gne tnytintinfons relief 



CHAPTER VI 


THE BHASA problem 

The di«co\cry and publicaljon of the thirteen plajs 
ascribed to Bhasa in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Senes will 
go down to posterity as the most epoch making landmark 
the history’ of Sanskrit drama Much has been written 
m support as well as against the Bhasa theory Opinion 
H jet sharply divided, and nothing like a definite solution 
of the problem seems to have been reached even after 
many years of heated controversy , but the problem has on 
the contrary become more complex 

The views hitherto expressed on the problem fall intQ 
three mam schools, viz (a) the supporters of the Bhasa 
theory, (b) the antagonists and (c) those that have found 
1 vn media and hold only two plays to be by Bh5sa 
■md are doubtful about the other plays ^ MM Dr T 
fianapalj Sastri, the discoverer of tlic play s, first ascribed 
tlicin to Bhasa and many orientalists* including Drs 
lUsFRji Sastri, Belvalkar, jAconi, Javaswal, Jolly, 
Rtmt, Kosovs, IiNOESAU, Sarup, Haraprasad Sastri, 
■TiioiiAS and Wellfr lent their whole-hearted support to 
the Bhasa theory The first dissentient note of non-belief 
Was Sbundtd by i’andil Rimawtara Sarma and Bhalta- 
nath SwAMi, and among the anti Bhasiitcs figure scholars 
hke Drs Barnett, CifARPESTirR, Kane, Kunhan Raja, 
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‘'jlvainLEM PislUROTi Hirananda SasTRI Kuppuswami 
S^STRi and \SooLNER who pronounce the plajs to be 
spunous D^^ SiKTitANKUt Wivtermtz andDe are the 
champions of the •nedia school It does not matter 
much which of these parties commands majoriU {or as 
has been aptlj observed bv Dr Wisternitz in science 
truth IS not found out bj the majontj of votes but bv the 
raa]oritj of arguments * 

Nearl> all the supporters of the Bhd«a theorv and 'ome 
of the antagonists believe in the common authorship of 
these plats I have dealt with the topic earlier provin, 
that the plavs are the vrork of one author Now I give 
below the main arguments of each school followed b> 
refutation of contnrj views 

(A)Asalfeadj stated the pla>» nowhere mention the 
name of Bhasa neither in the prologue nor tn the cob 
phon MM Dr Canapati Svstri ascribed the d^ama* to 
Bhasa on the folloviir^ grounds* The dramas are found 
to answer the characteristics of Bhasa mentioned bv Bam 
m that the> are begun b> the Sutradhara and are 
rich in characters and episodes The prologue m the‘e 
dramas is st\ led Sihapara instead of Prasl it ai u and the 
non mention of tl e poet s name or the title of (} e « ork 
therein suggests pro eJas ical period for tl esc drama 
One of the phi's of tj c group viz the is ascnbtd 

to Bha«a and! cnce the rest of the group which al>o coTie^ 
from the same author '•L.o is lihisayttlnktcahTi Man> 
citations from tlcsr plajs are found m tie worka of 
rhctonciars ird catreg tlesc to be well krov\-n works of 
antiquitv Tl w o 1 1! e testmonv of Bana vsho tncntio''s 
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tl^e characteriitics of Bh^isa’s works and of Raja ekhara 
'^bo associates the Si.apra which foTn» one of the gronp, 
iMth the authorship of Bba^a the whole cyde of pla}:> 
has been a'cnbed to Bhasa 

Besides the aboxe. the prepouderence of the epic 
netre, dex rations from the rules of Pan jii peculiantiea of 
Prahnt and the non-obcerxance and contrax ention of the 
rules of Bharata’s ^afyasasfra also indicate the antiquity 
of the<e plaj s 

Nox the first problem regarding authorship is to prox e 
tl c identitj of the Szaprarasavadalta as published m the 
Tnxandrun Sanskrit Senes xxith the S^aprarosaradal'a as 
Jnosxn to ancient xmters andrh'‘toncian«, before we Imkit 
''ith Bhasa The fol!o«iog are the direct references to 
the Siaprarasaeadalta zmnged chronoIogicaUx * 

I Acarj a Abhinax agupta ( \th centun ) ( a ) m his 
oommentarj on Bharata's XalyasSsira (I 74) States. 

I I which ex identlx refers to 

tl'" krjda mentioned in tbe^tage direction to the 'Second 
act of the pnnted text (page 40) (b) In hia commentarx 
on Dhiaryalcka. Abhinaxagupta cites the foUoxxung stanza 
as from a S^apna 

?TT IinST ■iid'i.-if !1 

This X er'e is not found m the pnnted Svapra , but it finds 
a suitable context in the dream scene of the plax after 
^asaxadatta makes her hast} exit (p iia) The stanza 
ma} therefore hax e occurred m the S apra at the time of 
Alhmax-agupta Its omission from th** pnnted text may 
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'TITTTFrTR ^ RPWH^I 

^ m ^ ^11 

X^nfortunateh the stanza docs not occur m the printed 
text and hence it has been dismissed as umuthentic 
and as not coming from Bhasa But we need not go to 
such an extreme conclusion as we find the elements of 
the <cenc in the fourth act of the printed text Dr 
Slkt/mxkap* has explained the situation in detail and 
has rightlj concluded that the missing stanza ma\ occur 
Tfter^flrtr q^ifn^ 5t siw'““33T Iwn (p 72 ) as 
’nr (ii'fip +jr'nT^.| *lFJ)-9l-?l4M;fH etc There la no 
dislocation no lacuna what is rc<)utrcd is the replacement 
ff the xcr*c at a point where there is a hiatus m our 
'crsion The probahlc reason of omission appears to be 
d t mistake of the scribe or difference m the recensions 
of the pla> 

6 Sigiranandin ( \ IIIth centurj ) in the A ilakaltksa 
naratnakoia (p 51) apparently cites from the prologue of 
a Siapna which docs not tally %\itli the printed text It 
ippcars that the author ssas giving the contents of the 
Kfloguc in Ills own words otherwise we sliall lia\e to 
rresume that 1 c was quoting from a xarnrit text 

7 ^ahuntal ivy (kh^ t (\IVtli century)* refers to the 
tratldvani of a Siapna in identical words as found in the 
I rmted text 

Thus all the abosc authors refer to one and the same 
Siapna and the f rinted text in some cases represents a 
Variant text Abliinavagupta refers to tl c second and 
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fifth acts of our pfaj , Bhojadevafo the fifth, ^aracJafanaj j 
to the first, fourth fifth and sixth, Sar^ ananda to the first, 
fourth and fifth, Ramacandm and Gunacandra to the 
fourth, and Sagaranandm and $akti}ilaldvyakh}ii to the 
prologue of our phy The Natyadarpana mentions Bhasi 
as the author of the Siapna, which, as we have shown, is 
identical with the printed text , and as all the plays come 
from one author the whole cycle is from Bhasi 

Besides the abov6, there are other references mention- 
ing some clnractenstics of Bhasa, which also cm be 
shown to apply to our plays 

Dana, as already stated refers to Bhisa’s dramas as 
begun by the Sutradhira, having many characters and 
episodes, and being holy and pure like temples Reference 
has alrcidy been mido to the first characteristic TJie 
jdays Invc 1 large number of chanettrs of various types 
justifying the remark tiahuhhamtka Nearly all the pla\< 
contain epi«odcs answering Sapauika Holiness and 
'ubhmity jx-rvading the phys wholly accounts for their 
comparison with temples Buna’s description tfius i> 
applicable to our plays 

K'ljitckJnn refers to the hre ordeiJ to winch Bh'isa's 
v\orks are Iwlievcd to Ime l>cen subjected and to the 
Si-^pna as coming unscathed out of the ordeal “ 

akpatiraji refers to Bliasa is * a friend of tire ’ in liiv 
Gan {j'nfio ( ^'tanza fk>o) and our plays more thm deserve 
the eptfhet, as in them there ire descriptions of confbgra* 
lions ind 'icrificnl fires as also the appeaniice of Agm 
m human form, besides the occurrence of the term ' \g*ii' 
at numerous ( laces 
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Ja>ade\a, as alreadj stated calls Bhasa ' the laughter 
ol poetr} There are \-anous instances of quiet and 
boisterous humour in these plaj«, and the scencj m which 
Santu«ta, Maitrcya, Vasantaka, Sahara, Sudhakara, etc 
figure also supplj humour 

Dandin mentions Bha«a's dramas as po«sessing the 
Sandhts such as Alukha etc , and al«o distinct and different 
IVffis The«e characteristics are found applicable to the 
printed text “ 

Thus the features of Bhasa mentioned bj Bana, 
^akpatiraja, Ja}ade\a and Dandm are found m the 
printed text, and this strengthens our conclu'ion of 
Bhdsa's authorship of the«e pla>s^ 

(B) The antagonists of the Bhasa theory, howe\cr, 
to meet the abo\e arguments by stating that the 
emission of the name of the author is due to the fact that 
the author or authors were mere plagiarists or adapters 
'' ith regard to the peculiarities of technique and disregard 
of the rules of the A displayed by the«e plays it 

has been contended that the«e features are shared by 
many South Indian plays and arc due to Kerala influence 
It IS also urged that the absence of Bhd«a's name in (he 
rhetorical works with regard to citations from the'e plays 
*hows that these plays are the works of compilers Asa 
la't resort it is argued that though the works may’ have 
rri^inally belonged to Bb5«a, they are, m their present 
form, merely adaptations or stage editions prepared by the 
Caky ars from the original works of Bhasa ** 

^\e have already dealt with all these points earlier*® 
where It has been showTi that these plays cannot be called 
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adaptations or compilations and that the Cak jars are to 
be credited onlj with the preservation of these plajs 
Absence f( ascription of anj stanza from these works to 
any South Indian dramatist in the works of rhetoricians or 
anthologists also speaks against their South Indian origin 

The antagonists state that Banas description of 
Bhasa s dramas as Siilradharakrt iramb/ia is vitiated bj 
Ainy ipti as it is found to apply to manj South Indian 
dramas besides the Bhasa pUjs a» they also begin with 
NandygKleeiK: Jvow most of these South Indian dramas 
mention the name of the dramatist (or whose identification 
w e ha\ e not to depend upon inference and hence Bana s 
statement clearlj does not cover them So the 
covers but a few practicallj all of which come after the 
period of Bana so that his statement does not applj to 
them 

The occurrence of the same antique forms m PrikTit in 
the South Indian plajs has been taken to coniej lliat 
these phjs also come from the South But the Stapna 
(and hence the other phjs of (he group) his been attested 
long before the appearance of the first dramatist in Sanskrit 
in the South** Hence the occurrence of the pcculnriliea of [ 
Bhasa m the South Indian plays is due to the imitation 
of Bhasa It maj Ixi stated in conclusion that the ^ 
arguments of the opposition arc neither conclusive nor 
fatal to the Bhasa thcorj andthej have been satisf acton!) 
met with Most of the ancagonii»(s have approached the 
problem with preconceived notions 

(C) The thoorj of the third school which stands hr 
the tid mn/id is most guarded cautious and sane and will 
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commend itself to all Our onlj complaint is that they 
do not go sufficiently as far as the e\idence warrants and 
do not draw the naturally justifiable inferences e do feel 
the common authorship of the group, and if the Siapna 
and the Prattjild arc to be associated w ith Bhasa the w hole 
group deserves to be ascribed to him It is alreadj shown 
that these works cannot be adaptations or stage editions 
The upshot of the above discussion is that the thirteen 
plays arc the genuine v\orks of Bhasa 
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D\TE OF BHAS\ 

The date of Bha'i is one of the most \e\cd questions 
1 Indian chronologj and one is surpnscd to find a 
ifierence of o\er fourteen hundred jearsin the earliest and 
itest dates ascribed to himbj different ccholars’ Me have 
Ircadj seen that those dramas are neither compilations 
or adaptations and also that the earliest reference to 
hem b> nainecomeslrotnBona(7thcent ) Therefore all 
lates later than the 7th century assigned to Blusa arc 
Icarlj out of order In coming to our ou n conclusions as 
o the problem internal evidence whicb fixes the upsy r 
imit ol the date may be con«idcrc<l first 

INTERS A 1 FMDPNCr (1) The sources of the 
lajs arc the U'lmiyana the yiahsbhirali and tic 
olUort The Edajana p!a\s arc drawn from historical 
radmon* and Ldaiana Pradtota and Dariaha are 
i<toncal |iersonagcs bclonmng to the 6th century B C* 
The epics were known before this period and tie 
opuhr folklore nn> al oLc earlier Tlic 6th centurj B t 
thus the upper limit 

( It } The PratfjJi 7 ^Ittmlraia and 5 t i/nj furnish U' 
iiih historical data The enumeration of tl e roj il familu-s 
'if North India in tlic former two pla>s whose \cr> 
memories were lost m the Maurjan period *hows ll c jioca 
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to pro-on^ate :n tuce to th»* p^od of th“ Naadas cr 
Cardraaapta, ilenUca of Rajaerha as the cap tal aiaJ 
'^fcrce to Pa*alipjtra an c^d^art an aLo sho”- a 
Pe^od rot far fro’n tfce 5th centnn B C * 

0 -J) References to Na?atana Aenav^ir^ Raja^rha 
2nd Patalip jtra v h-ch ro^ into prcaunence after Bnddlia 
ard th«- reference to iahyasratranaka ard ragra sramartkj * 
piac** th® pjoet def nitel after tfce pynod of Bnddha 1 e 
«:fter the 6th centurv B C 

(n) Th** x’anot-s ia^Ta% irentored la tfce Pralitrj 
2re of fairh old anticut , pner at an\ rate to tt» 6th 
te-fun B C d/at s Pf-armasjt'ra is the on^aJ o* 
f-riT pre<ent '\/arus>rr't ard a. it is referred to b\ Ganta 
na t! e oldest Dhanr«<ut'akara it ma be placed 
tb* 6th cent B C About Mahesrara 3 egaus/ra tre kco” 
t ''thin? except that Lai ^li'sa wto*<ecii too -1 at least 
rrce ife l3*t 2000 tear* t^as the la t ircamation of 
Malestara the projword'T of "^ona Bumaspatya 
Arlhaiusfra has b>’en referred to n the Mafui^hjra a ard 
laid und*'r contnbi-tion b\ KautiKa Pra'etasa ^raidna 
kalpa 2U0 IS rot knom We have alreadv referred to 
'f^dfuititf i s \yuyaSaslra as rot b*ing identical with 
Vnr fhjsya and .ss beine the vork of antiqurv bv 
tOajtana The treati'es irentiored in the dapMphalam 
f I 116) are dl«o fai Ij old 

(v) Soaolo'^ica! conditions portraved in the-e works 
*^1 V manj parallelisms v ith the Ja'akas and the Arika 
/■itlra Here I refer onh tofewofthe*^ (a) The ai«lom 
*■ f t) fo \ mg sand in the enclo'urea of temp’es recorded m 
the Praltnta (pp 54 59) ts found onlj in the work of 
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i^pasiamba (c 5th cent B C ) sboning that the poc 
flounshed in a period not far removed from Apastamba * 

(b) Balldha^ana (c 7th cent B C ) declares th 
residents of A\ anti Anga Magadha Sura«tra Sindhu anc 
Sam ira as of mi\ed origin and outside Ar> a\ arta In thi 
period of our pJajs it seems that these people cspeciallj 
those from Aaanti Alagadha and Sindhu Samir 
were freed from the taint* For such a change m th< 
outlook we maj a«sign the period of a couple of centuries 
and so Bhasa ma^ ha\e flourished at about the 5th or 4tl 
centurj B C 

( c ) Marriages between prohibited degrees of con 
sanguinity appear to bctecognued which also shows th« 
«ame period 

(d) The ethos of Brahmamcal system glorification 0 
«acnfjces alien attitude toward* Buddhism and Jainism 
point to a period not far off from the origin of thcsi 
religious system* 

(e) There are also numerous parallelisms in significant 
particulars between the social conditions of the Maury an 
age and ihosc dcpicfed tn the plays showing thr 
ArthaiJsIra and these play* to be the products of the 
same period ’ 

( \i ) The Dharalaukyat as already shown * refer to a 
king rulm^ over the earth between the Ilinulajas and 
\indhya and tic «cas and allude to cl anges in tic 
fortunes of lie king The\ probalh refer to Lgra^ena 
>lalupadma tie prcdeccsstw of Candragupta Maurya 
Rajasimha is not tic j roper name of the king **01111 
al«o (>ertams to the same periol 
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( vii ) The evidence of language as also that of 
metrics and dramatic technique, though not positnely 
pointing to any definite period, do not, at any rate, run 
counter to the period indicated above 

Thus, the cumulative effect of all the factors considered 
under ‘ Internal Evidence’ places the period of the poet 
between the 5th and the 4th cent B C 

THE EXTERNAL EVIDENXE fixes the lower limit 
of the plays , but there is a sharp difference of opinion 
imong scholars as to the dates of Kalidasa Sfidraka and 
Kautilya who come forward to give testimony m this 
respect I am inclined to assign Kalidasa to the xst cent 
B C , Sudraka to the 3rd. and Kautilya to the 4th 
cent B C 

In the last chapter, we have already dealt with the 
direct evidence about Bhasa supplied by Bana, Dandtn, 
Abhinavagupta, Ramacandra and Gunacandra, Sarada- 
tanaya Bhojadeva, Sagararandin and SarvSnanda, 
covering the period from the 7th to the 12th centuries 
A D Here we shall deal with important references to 
Bhasa or his works prior to that period 

1 Dinnaga in his Kundamald refers to Da^aratha as 
padwiagado mahdrdo” (Daksina Bharat! Series, p 10), 

and as there is no reference to the statue of Da^aratha 
either in the Rdmayana or in any other work excepting 
the Prahmd, we take the Kundama'd to be referring to 
the Praltmu 

2 Vamana in his (IV 3 25) 

quotes a verse 
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as an instance of Vja]okti The same verse occurs in the 
Svapna, IV 3, with iasanka for candramsu, and mama 
for kflam The stanza in its context is, no doubt, an apt 
illustration of Vyajokti 

There are also citations from the Cdrudatta { I 2 ), the 
il/»-ccAaAa/«An (I 9, p 38) and the Pralijnil (IV 2) in 
ihe same nark /JV j j, JV j 23, V 2 Jj) With 
regard to the last citation it may be observed that it also 
occurs in the Arthaiastra (X 3. p 368 ) But Vamana i» 
more likely to have taken it from the PraUjfid 

3 IlankovUdi^al m the mentions one 

BUlacarttanaiaka which treats of the story of Krsna 
Our BiMacartla is known to be the earliest \ersion of the 
Krsna story on account of the absence of the erotic 
element, and I am inclined to take Ctlappadtkdram to 
refer to the Balacartla * 

4 ASvaghosa in his Bnddhacarita (XIII 60) Ins i 
verse 


=qtfT rntrij. } 

'iilW 3tfi ^ ^ ^ I) 

winch IS almost identical in expression with Dhasa’s 
(I iS) 

5 Kalidisa m the prologue to hi3 Malatikagfiitnika 
refers to Bhasa as an old poet of established renew n. We 
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places the poet before Candragupta's conquest of the 
South” (n) Non-mention of the word nanaka coupled 
with the mention of the generic terms suiarjta and masa 
to denote coins, pronounce the author to be considerably 
prior to the 2nd cent A D, ifwe take the word fiannka 
to be derived from the ElamiteGoddess Nanaia (m) The 
silence ^of the author as to rasis at proper occasions when 
only naksatras are mentioned, places the author before the 
^th centurj B C , when through Hellentc influence raSis 
were first included m Hindu Astrology (i\ ) The spec 
ihcation of nakedness as the characteristic of Jama 
mendicants shows that the author was not aware of the 
other sect of the Jamas The schism dividing the 
community originated at about 300 B C and hence the 
author flourished before (his period 

The arguments e\ silentio, thus, place our author in 
the pre Maurj'an period, and both the external and mternaJ 
evidences also point to the same period These factors 
coupled with the particulars from the Bharalahlkyas, 
indicate that BhSsa was the court poet of Ugrasena 
Mahapadma the precursor of Candragupta Sfaurja, and 
a senior contemporaiy of the great Maury an minister,/ 
Kautilja 



NOTES 

Chapter I 

1 Contrary to the views of European scholars including 
Dr \\i\TERNiTZ {JilL, I, p 207) who hold that 
the Hindus had no moral code, my friend Dr Karnik 
has pro\ed in his doctorate thesis on the “Morals in 
the Brahmanas" (which is awaiting publication) 
that there was a highly developed code of morals in 
the Vedic times as evidenced by the moral tales 
occurring m the later Vedic literature Parts of the 
thesis have appeared in the }VB, Sept 1939, and 
Vtoc 0 C Tirupati 

2 Particulars about the Indus Civilization have been 
given in brief by Rao Bahadur K N Dikshit 
( Prehtsionc Ctvthxalton of the Indus Valley Madras, 
1939) and Dr E Mackay {Indus Ciiihzation, 

I ondon, 1935 ) 

3 clMhh{B) XII 98 45 

31^1^ ft e?! I 

JT m fT6T 51 ^5IR 

4 cf PuSALKER, " Bhasa and Kautilya's Artha^astra,” 
Ratigaswami Comttt Vol, pp 8794, DiKSHITAR, 

‘ Bhdsaand Kautilya, ’ Festschrift Kane, 165 167 

5 ( The figure has been wrongly put as 6 in the text ) 
cf Bhandarkar Cartn Lect,igig p 83, Ghosal, 

B 14 
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^^R, Oct 1930. p 438, Manusinrh, 1122, also 
and 5RJF^ 

in the Bharata\ak.jas of Bhasa’s plays. 

Chapter II 

cf PrihijTtyaitjaya,! 3, and the commentary thereon, 
rf Rajasckhara in Suklimtikliittili 

qIk 

cf the so-calfed /C«tn*iMiflfsaascribedtoR3]asekhara 
The stantas have been quoted in IIIQ, i. p 105, 
also m Bhiisa — A Study, p 35 n 1 
Kri'shsamvciiarva PnyadarhkS, BhCmik^, pp 

ct "THoMofeDfamasofBh2si.”OC,III,pp 82-85 
Bhandarkar IA. 4s p 53 Jolly, Ftstgahe Garbf, 
pp XI5 121 PisitAROTt, S/Mjwrt’if, 1924, pp 2x3-222. 
Kcrrn, SD. p 105 

Gi'LCRi !A.42. pp 5253. Sankar, A,Ul’, 2, pp 
42-43 B/idsa — A Study, pp 107-108 
NJ/^a^Js/ra, GOS \ol I. pp 947 
cf BhJsa — i4 Study, pp 175 ff 
1 or definitions of different tj'pes, cf Daiarupa 
in 3S fi also ^lA\KAD, Types nj Stt^skrH Drama, 
Karachi, 1936 

*=^cc pp 24 25 mfn 
ct lihCtsa — A study , pp 4 31 

This topic has been dealt with in detail m a subse- 
quent chapter entitled “ The Bhasa I’robleni ” 
i.'/ilja—d Slitd^ pp iiS-t22 
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Chapter III 

1 The plot of the nenij discovered Yajnaphalam, 
dealing with Rama’s early life before marriage has 
been given in the next chapter, where I have con- 
sidered whether the Yajnaphalam can be ascribed 
to Bhdsa 

2 ^vapaka means one who cooks dogs, an outcast, a 
candala 

Chapter IV 

*1 WlMERMTZ DRRI.Y.p 9 

2 De IHQ, XVII. p 425 

3 cf Dhruta Madhyama p 5. Sarup, HR, 50 p 
118, Keith, SD, p loi, Weller, AitmSraka, Intr 

4 JAOS, 43. p 169 

5 “ HTW 'd ^'44 in his 

6 cf I 

^rraiV'^Tt fA II 

7 BhSsa — A Study, p 15 

8 In view of the newlj discovered Yajnaphalam how- 
ever, the total number of stanzas runs up to 13S5, 
and the Y ajilaphalam tops the list wnth 293 stanzas 

9 cf Prat, I iS, III 17,24, Paiic,!! 28, Dgh 17, 
Pry, I 18 Alt. I 5, 12 , Stapna, IV 9 

10 cf Pry, II 7, Pane, 1 18 

It cf Siapna Act III , Acts I V 

12 cf Pry, IV l8,^i», IV^ 7 

13 cf P<ij 7 c I 37,11 16, 47,Pra/, I 9,19,1V 5 

14 Siapna, p 128, Pa/, p 65 
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15 PisHAROTi, IHQ, I. pp 333-340 , Raja, ZII, 2. 

pp 258 259 

16 An. p 

ly cf Keith, SD, p 105 

18 NatyasSstra 11 9 ff 

19 Sahityadarpana, (Kane’s Ed ), p 63 

20 cf Bhasa — A Study pp 98 100 

21 cf Keith SD, p 354 

22 Vru pp 98 99 

23 cf \^ EtLER, Drtt Intr 

24 cf Bhasa — -1 Sfndy. pp 134 200 

25 cf Bhasa~A Study p 47 and n 2 , Steim, IHQ, 
M PP +45 44O 

26 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No 55 

27 Respectively m Vision 0/ Vasavadaiia, mtr, p 3 . 
JR/IS, 1928, pp 881885 Fesl$abe Jacobi, pp 117. 
120 122 For detailed references to these and other 
works in connection with this and the following 
ver«es, See Bhasa — A Study, pp 44-45 , iii'iiy 

2^ Tito Plays of Bhasa, p 9 
2<) GOS No 48, p 84 

30 Malaiihagnimilra, IVastavana 

31 For the statements m this paragraph cf Sakunlala, 

I, with r Sak Vl.with Fi-fll VII , 5 < 2 A. HI* 

with Siapna’ I Sak, IV vvmiH 6 /i, IV , Sak, VI with 
Siapiia, VI Sak, I with Siapna, II, Sak, IV with 
.■3 II VI etc 

32 Bhasi Kahdava 

I I Siapna p Him: I S<-,k. p 237 . 

oa .'l/arf/i>awa, p 42 Malaitka, Act I 
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appreciation 77 ff, date 202 fi, descnptions of 
nature 79 ff dialogues 99 , disregard of Bharata’s 
rules 20 , influence H5 ff , legends 12 f , magic 
75 f , plays alamkaras 84 ff , common authorship 
19 f , Community of ideas 20 f , critical apprecia- 
tion 67 ff, sentiments 71 fi , sources 6S ff , struc- 
tural similarities 19 I, power of narration 83 f , 
realist 77, 84 , stage rot ( , style 98 f 
Bhatta NarSiyana 79, 97 
Bhavabhuti 79, 97. 115, 122 
BA^vapraia^ana IX 2 , tgd 
Bhayanaka 74 i, 77 
Bho;adesa 196, 19S, 205 
Bodhayana 130 

Brihmana ( — s) 5 f, 18, 20, 22. 27, 35, f. 144 ff. 

Bridegroom, qualities in 152 f 

Buddhism 5, 109, 204 

Burial 3 . — See ‘ disposal of the dead ' 

Cakyar Influence 129 fi, 199 f 

Candragupta ilaurja 10, 104, 204, aoS 

Carudalta 22, 24 ff, title 64 , plot 64 ff , source 71, 72 f. 

77, So, S5, 87, 90, g6. 115 f,— and Sfrcchakaltka 
117 ff (\ocabulary 121 f . technique 122 f , Pra 
krit 123 , versification 123 i , dramatic incident 
J24 f , different recensions 137 , differences 127 f) 
— a fragment 118 fi , 140, 143. 146, 156, r6o, 172, 
187, 206 f 
Castes 2, 4 f, 144 ff 
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CatUTbhani 117. 

Caturdaii 145 
Caturvanja 147 
Cera 132 

Characters 122 f, 142 
Characterization 77 ff 
Charpentier 193 
Ctlappadtkaram 206 

Citj, — life in epics 6, — Buddhiat lit 6, — Artha:^stra 8, 
descr of — 159 f —at night 160 f , life of a citizen 161 
f . residences 162 f 
Cola 134 

Common authorship 19 f¥, 194 
Community of ideas 20 f 
Compilations 133 f 
Consecration 38, 41,43 
Consultation chamber 176 
Conve>ances 165 f 
Coronation ceremony 178 
Court life 173 f 
Dik^irid 29, 74, 142, 145 
Dumaka 14, 117, J30 
Oandin 23 117, i99f, 205 
Daridracarudatia 120 f, 127 
DarSaka 9 f, 61, 71, 132, 202 
Kasas 2, 172 f 

Date of Bhdsa 202 ff, internal evidence 202 ff, external 
evidence 205 fi , argumentum exsilentio 207 f 

De 194 

Dead, disposal of, 1G9 f , banal, 7 
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Debts 3, i68 
Deposits z6S t 
Descnptions 21, 79 ff 142 
De^adh\r iiS 
Dhanurnjaha 49, 164, 167 

Dhanna 90, 92, 175 , — ^stra 145, 191, 203 Sutras 

151. 154 

Dhi'aityaloka iis, 195 
Dialogue 23. 99 
Dima 18 
Dmnaga 203 

Discrepancies between Bbasa and Brhatkatha 71. 

Drainage system 4 

Drama, Sanslcnt. origin 16 /, types 18 ff, Sansknt and 
Greek, 17 

Dress in BhSsa 165 — of kings 177 

Dulaghalothaca 23 f, title 32 plot 33 ff , source 68 , 73 f, 

76, 94 

Diitaxakya 23 f, title 31 , plot 31 f, 67, source 68, 70, 
74 ff, 92, 94, 181, 187 

Elephants 3, 6, 9, 102, 165, 182 f — mechanical 56 
Endogamy 5 

Epilogue 140, see Bharataiakyas 
Evogamy 5 
Family life 150 ff 
Fire ordeal 12, 14, 75 
Folklore 24, 113, 202 

Food, in Indus penod 4 , m Jatakas 6 , in Vedic age 3 , 
in Bhasa 164 f 
Funeral customs 169 f 
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Gambling 171 

Gaudaiaho 198 

Gautama 133, 203 

Ghatakarpara 13 f , — K 5 %’ya 13 f 

Gojtbijanas 157 f 

Gotra 5, 13 , KaSyapa — ^42 

Gfhastha^rama 149 

Guru 145, 148 

Hallisaka 49, 164, 167 

Haniimannalaka 133 

Hattiamia 69 f 

Harja 12 f, 79, 84 

Hastyadhyaksa 9 Siksi 182. 191 

Hisya 18, 73. 77, 142 

Hegel 104 

Hellenic origin 17 inlluence 208 

Hermitage 82, 86, 150 

Himavat, Himalayas ir, 20 42. 53, 103 

Horses 3, 9, 102, 165, 183 

Hypergamy 5 

Idol worship 190 

IhSmrga 18 i. 24 

Incarnations 188 

Indrayajna 163, 167 

Intermarriages 3 

Jacobi 193 

Jahlana 109 

Jainism 191, 204 

Jayadeva 23, 115, 141, 199 f 

Jc^yamangala 70 
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Kr^^\ a 16 
K«atrapa 103 f 
KuIaSekhara 117 
Kumarasamhha'ia 113 
Kundamala 205 
Lak'mldhara 109 
Lamps 8 

Lanka 45 fi, 83, 143, 158 
La\inaka 10, 59 f. 

Le\ 1 194 

I inoenau 193 
Ma 99 

Madhyama 23 f, title 27 i , plot 27 f , «ource 68 , 72, 74 ft, 
87. 1M. 97. 107 

Magadha 9 f, 59 i, 62, 71, 150, 180, 204 

Magic 7, 75 f armour 34 f 

Makalhurala 6 f, 9, 24, 26 f, 34 68 f, 78, 202 f 

Mahdvrata 16 

Mahaitracartla 116 

Mahendravikramax artnan 107, 117 

Miilahmddhaia 115 f 

^ialavtkSgmmUra 102, 206 

Malaja 53 

Malini 97 

'Mantras 75, 146 i, 766, 187 
^lanuhhusya 133, 203 , — sttifti 151. 203 
Manuscripts 15. 102 f, 107, 118, 135 196 
Marriage, forms of 5, T15 f , intercaste 5 , in Arlhaiasira 8 , 
qualities m a bndegroom 152 f, marriage 
ceremony 153 f, sapinda exogamy 154 I, child 
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J\YAS\\ 193 

Joint familj sjstem 150 f 

Jolly 193 

KaJa&ika m 
Kalj'itamr 145, 1S9 

Kalidasa 13, 79, S4, 97, 100, 107. I13 ff. 130. ^41, 177, 
205 ff 

KalyUnasaugandhika 117 
Kamade\a festnal 167 
Kane iiS, 193 

Karnabhara 14. 23!, 34, title 35, plot 351. source 6S, 
73 i. 76. 92. 94. 97 
Kart3lyani48, 1S9 f 
Karuna 73, 76 f, 143 
Kathasanlsaidra 70 f 
KauiambI 9 f, 53, 57 {. 63 

Kautilja 7, 13, 67, 104, X32. 146 172 ft, 17S, rSo, 1S4 
Kautukamangala 61, 153 
Kaxlndraiacanasamuccaya 109 
KSvyalamkarasutrairlti 205 
KaNjalinga 93 f 
Keith 106, 193 

Kerala too, 103, n6, — influence 129 ff, 199 
Kharapata izS t, 132, 172 

Kings, duties of 8, 93 175 f. 179 f, ideala of 92 , — 
Bhasa and Kalidasa 115 , palaces of 173 f , Kingship 
174 f, adMsers 179 i, on battlefield 176 {, dres» 
and retinue 177, coronation 178 
Ki«kindha 44, 143 
Konoin 193 
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Kria5\a 16 
K'atrapa 103 f 
KuIaSekhara 117 
Kumarasambhaia 113 
Kundamald 203 
Lak«midhara 109 
Lamps 8 

I anka 45 ff, 83, 143 158 
La\anaka 10, 59 f 
Lem 194 

Lindenau 193 
Ma 99 

Madh^ama 23 f, title 27 f , plot 27 i , *ource 68 , 72,74 ff 
87. 94. 97. 107 

Magadha 9 f, 59 f, 62, 71, 150, 180 204 
'Magic 7, 75 f armour 34 f 
'Makdbhuraia 6 f, 9, 24, 26 f. 34 68 f, 78, 202 f 
Maha\rati 36 

Mahaiiracanla 116 
Alahcndravikramavarman 107, 117 
''•IdlaUmudhava 113 f 
'^talavikugntmiira 102, 206 
Malaya 53 
^lalinl 97 

Mantras 75, 146 f, 766, 187 
Manubhdsya 133, 203, — smrit 151, 203 
Manuscripts 15 102 f, 107, 118, 135. 196 
Marriage, forms of 5 215 i , intercaste 5 , m Arlhasdstra 8 , 
qualities in a Lndegroom 152 f, mamage 
ceremony 153 f, sapmda exogamy 154 f , child 
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mart 155 f. poljgamy 156, sambandha marr 
154 f marned women 156 f, anuloma man 
152 , pratiloma mair 152 , political man 177 
Mathura 47 ff, 83 158 f, descr 159 
Mallavtlasa 14, 207 117, 128. 132 
Jleasures 16S 
Medhatithj 129 132 f, 203 
Medicine 192 
Metrics 21, 96 H 

Military’ organization, m Vedic age 3, m epics 6, m 
ArthasSstra 9. in Bh5sa 182 ff 
Ministers 179 f 
Mirror 157 
Monologue 20 
Morality , high tone of 169 
Morge\st:ss\e itj 
Mortgage 16S 
Mother goddess 4 

Mrcchakaiika 67 67 115 f Car and MrccA 117 , 163, 

171, 206 f 

Mudralaml»ira 72 140 
Mudraraksasa loz, 116 
Mukha iS igg 

Music 187 f musical term 12S 
Nagananda 102, 116 

Nagaraka, life of 161 f , residential quarters 162 
Naksatra 128 192 
Kanaka 12S. 208 

Nandi 67, 102 f, 122 , nandyante 102 200 
Narrations 83 f, 142 
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Nataka 18 f, 24 , — Laksanarainakosa 120 , 196 f 
Natasutras 16 
Natika 18 f. 

Nature, description of 79 ff , sjTnpathetic 80 f 
^alyadarpana ill, 121, 127, 196 

A’a/jasas/ra 14, 16 67, 99 ff, 112, 127, 142, 191, 195. 199 , 
— 16 

Xepathyabhumi loi 
Nilakantha 14, 126 
Niskramya pravisya 20, 140. 143 
Nyaya4dStra 129, 132, 145 
Obscure words 122 
Occupations 5, 148 
OCDES 71 
Ornaments 165 
Painting 187 

Palaces, description of 173 f 
Pallava 103, 134 

Pancaralra 19, 21 ff, title 28, plot 29 ff, 67, sources 69, 
74, 76, 89, 92 f, 95, 100, n6, 133, 140, 147, 
163, igi , — S>stem 189. 191 
Pandya 103, 134 
Paijini 16, 150, 195 
Paranjape 117 
Parikara 93 
Pankramaija 102 
Parnrajaka 149 f 
I’arvatipartnaya 109 
Paryiyokta 88. 94 
Pataliputra 10, 203 
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Philosophj 191 
PISCHEL II 7 
PiSHAROTI HS IQ4 
Planetarj a«troIog\ 12S 

Plajs alamkaras and subha itas 84 ff Bha»a and Kali 
dasa 113 ft Bhasa s influence 1I3 ft C and 
'Mftch 117 ft characteriatics and defects 141 ft 
characterization 77 ft chronological order 23 
compilations 133 1 descriptions and narrations 
79 ft duisions 26 epic 26 Kerala influence 129 
ft magic 7o f Metrics 96 ft nandi and bharata 
vakja 10-’ ft \atyasiHTa and plajhouse 99 ft 
plots 26 ft Ramajana -♦j Romances Sj Senti 
men ts 71 ft social conditions 144 ft sources dS ft 
stage 102 f st\ ie and dialogues 9S { Trageds 104 
ft Lda>ana pla\s •’j 
Political marriages 1-7 
Prabodhacandrodaya tt6 

Prad} Ota Alahasena 9 f 56 I 59 I 63 71 126 134 ij’ 
134 181 f 187 202 

Prahasana iS 
Prakarana 19 24 

Prakrit 16 21 73 97 117/ I 22 f 127 129 131 191 '’oo 
— forms I ■*3 
Prastavana 194 197 

Pralijm^argandharayana 19! 22 24 ft 55 ft title 56 
plot 56 ft ■'ourccs 71 73 ft 77 
83 f 86 90 f 93 { 96 116 ft 
129 133 140 f 152 173 201 f 
206 
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Rainaiali 12 f, 109, ill, 116 
Raudra 74, 77, 142 
Religion 118 ff 
Rgveda z ff, 7, g, 16 
Romances 25 
Rupaka 84 ff, gi 
Rural and urban life 15S ff 
Sacrifices 145 f, 175 f, igo 
Saduktikantanirla 107 fi 
S^aranandm 196 fS, 205 
Saktiyadarfiana 72 
Saktibhadra 17, 117, 130 

Sskuntala 108. 113 f, 143 122, 127, 197 f 
Sale 3 

SamavakSra 1 6 f, 24 
Samavartana 149 
Sambandha marr 129, 132, 154 f. 

Samvada hymns 16 

Sanskrit drama, ongm j 6 f; types 18 ff, — and Gree 
drama 17 

Santa 76 
Santi 49, 57 

Saradatanaya 112, 196, 198, 205. 

Saraivailkantkdhharana jzi, 

Sardulavikrldita 97 
Sarma R 118, 194 
^unigadharapaddhatt IQ7, 109 ff. 

Sarvp 20J, zgs 
Sar\ananda igG, 205 
Sastri, Haraprasad 193 
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Trumpets & 

Udijana 9 f, 55 b, 71 f 
Uch)a^\a 10 

Ugrascna 10 f, 50, 104, 204, 208 

Ujjajint 56 ff, 63, 83. 159 f, descr 160 185. 190, 192 

jUllcklia Sg 

Unities 17 

Uivnadaiasaiadaita 117 
tjpama Sa, 84 86, 88, 90 f 
L’pinij in.i 14s 

Vpamsad^ 5 ^ 

lirlnn and rural life 158 ff 

Vr»hha>iga 23 f. title 36. plot 36 f. source 69. 73 ff, 83, 
i' 86, 94. 97, 99 104 ft, 1x6. 133 142 

Vsurj’ 3 

■Utpreksa 80, 82, 84, S8 
UHaTarCunacaTiia iiO 

Vairantj'a 54 83. *58 ^ descr. 159 
Vakpatiraja 19S f 
ValkaH 70, 85 f, 132. 163 
Vamnin 127, 205 f 
Vanaprastha 149 f 

Varnasramadlnrmi 8. 22. 142. 144 ^ 

Vatsali 76, 142 

J'a/sarJ^arrtnfa 15. 117, 130 

Vatsjajana 70, 162 f. 172, 174 
IV»usn» iharix 103 f, 116 
^ ibha\ana 8S 
riiramc»naso« 102 
Vimar<ana iiS 
yinunisa>.adalta J$, 11; 
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Sudraka 15, 79, 115 ^ 30 , 205, 207 
Suicide 170 

SuKTHAhKAR II7 I94 I97 
Sukttmuildvitli zoq izi 
Sunset 79 f 
Superstitions i66 f 
Surastra 204 

Sulradhara 19 103 122 194, 198, 200 
Suvarna 128. 141, l6S 208 
SvathaN oVti 82 84, 87 i 
SvAMi liS. 194 
S\apSka55 147 

Sirt/>K«v<7sni)(7rfa«<t i. 12 14 19, 23 H, 55, 59 title 59 f 
plot 60 ff source 71 , 72 f, 77 ®2, 84 

87ff 9if 94 96 ro8 niff 116 nS 
133 140 143. 141, 156. 173. 177 
194 ff 200 f[ 206 

Sjamala in 
Tapasa 149 f 
Tapastiiaisaraja I17 
Tapoaana 41 
Temples 189 f 
Theft 172 
Thomas 107 194 
Tides 192 

Tiruianchdvulim 132 
Tithi 12S. 192 
Trade and Industrj 3, i6b 
Tragedy 104 fi 
Tratukrama 14 117,130 
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Trumpets 8 
Uda>ana 9 f. 55 b, 71 f 
Uda>ii%a 10 

Ugrasena 10 f, 50, 104. 204. 208 

Ujjajinl 56 fi, 63, 83, 159 t. dcscr 160 185, 190. 193 

,Ullekha $9 

jUnities 17 

'Unmadai'i^atadalla 117 
tjpama 82, 84, 86, SS, 90 f 
Lpana\ana 148 
Upamsads 5 

Lrban and rural life 138 fi 

Vrubhatiga 33 f, title 36 . plot 36 t . source 69 , 73 ff, 83. 
^ 86.94 97.99 104/1,116.133. 142 

‘Csurj 3 

•VtpreJvsa 80, 82, 84. 88 
VUarardmacartia n6 
Vairantya 54. 83. 15S f dc^er 159 
Vakpatiraja 19S f 
Valkala 70, 85 f, 132, 165 
Vamana 127, 205 f 
yanaprastha 149 f 

VarnaSramadharma S, 22. 142, 144 ff 
\ atsala 76. 142 
Vatsarajacanta 15. II7, 13^ 

Vatsja\ana 70, 162 f, 172, 174 
VenisavihSra 105 f, I16 
Viblmana 8S 
I tkramonasi^a 102 
Vimar^na iiS 
ytrruasa,.ada*ta 15, 117, 
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^Vfcdlija II 20 lOj 

\ ]ra 74 76 f 142 
\ iratiingara 2S 31 Si) 

\ trodliiibhasa i>6 ff 

\ i-vibhadatta 97 

\ jsama SJi 91 

VlsCeoktl bS 

\ isions at death j) 44 

I tsnuiifiartiid 14 ( — punint <<i 

\i^\anatha72 102 

\ ithi iS 24 

\>ayoga iS f 44 

War 183 f 

Week ending 23 

Weapons 1^4 

Weights 16S 

WiLLIKIU? 1)4 

Widow •< 157 
W IMI KMTZ 194 

Women 2 po>iti>i> of in tj ics 5 If m *3'* f* 

tnai Icii'. i>6 married women 15(1 f wild" 
157 1,0 thijincs 157 f 
WooLNLK 194 

1 ijntphdh I{ I II. IJ5 ff tit},. >j5 pt ,I IJ5 •• 
'iniil iritiON 14 I f 2 ij 
'titjtincJt^ ifi 
\ ik ml b4 
\ atn.ika 14 
^ imun I 47 49 15s 

\ nfi/jti I >7 j< ) 

> , iklsfri 143 ii,i j 



